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For the Companion. 
THE THRUST IN KENT’S MINE, 
In Two CHaprers.—Cnuar. I. 
By Edna Dunkirk. 

Noon of a wet day in March, and as dismal a 
day, too, as one would care to see—cold, raw and 
comfortless. 

It had been raining steadily for more than a 
week, and the muddy river was unusually high. 
The gray hill-slopes, however, which skirted it | 
on the east, were beginning to show, here and | 
there, tender touches of green, and the trees were | 
pushing their swelling buds, with a firm faith in | 
the coming sunlight and warm airs of spring. | 

There was a cut through the side of one of the | 
hills, where the railroad, having crossed the river, 
bent abruptly to the north-east. The feature of 
| 
| 
| 





this cut was a transverse black seam some five fect 
thick,—the base line of the bared strata; and out | 
of an opening init now swarmed scores of grimy | 
men, pushing before them cars heaped with bi- | 
tuminous coal, 

It was an every-day occurrence,—a little curi- 
ous, perhaps, to one unaccustomed to such sights, 
but, beyond its novelty to a stranger, calling for 
no particular mention. 

And yet an unexpected catastrophe was pend 
ing. 

The men were all out of the mine but four. 
These had somehow lagged behind, and were in 
one of the farther galleries in the very heart of 
the hill. They had just thrown down their tools, | 
and one of them had stepped into an adjoining 
chamber to get his dinner-pail, when they heard 
an ominous rumble overhead, which was suc- 
ceeded by a shock like that of an carthquake. 

The superincumbent mass of rock and earth 
had broken in upon them, crushing to atoms 
the timber frames and supports, and obliterating 
the main shaft as completely as though it had 
never been. 

There was a little hail of stones and clay in 
the farther gallerics, and that was all. Then all 
was darkness, and the men remained uninjured, 
nearly twenty rods away from daylight. 

It was minutes before either spoke. Paralyzed 
with horror, they scarcely dared even to breathe, 
the peril of their situation seemed so imminent, 
their present safety so unreal. 

At length they heard Stuart crawling toward 
them, his dinner-pail striking against the coal at 
every step as he groped his way in the darkness. 

“We're safe, Sandy,” said Mark Reynolds, and 
they all drew a sigh of relief as he spoke. “But 
the lights are out, and ne’er a match amongst 
us. Sowle took ’em away when we went into 
the mine this morning. Afraid we’d want to 
light our pipes, I reckon, and so explode the fire- 
damp.” 

“Do you think, Mark,” asked the youngest of 
the four, in a half-whisper “that the slide’s 
over?” 

“Yes, for now,” he replied. “But we’rejust as 
Jike to have another as we was to have this. I’ve 
allers expected it. I allers knew the mine’d cave 
in sometime, but I didn’t ’low I’d be starved to 
death ’stead of crushed. Boys, do you know 
what we’ve got to look in the face? We're 
buried alive in this devil’s den, with nothing be- 
twixt us and the hardest kind of a death but 
Sandy Stuart’s dinner and a gallon of sperm-oil!”” 

“Gott save us!” exclaimed August Schwarz- 
wald. 

“Then He’ll have to work sudden!’ sneered 
Reynolds. 

“They'll dig us out, won’t they—the rest of the 
boys?” asked George. 

“Dig us out! They think we’re dead a’ready, 
as we oughter be, in reason. An’ if they did try 
it, they’d never get as far as here without the hill 

cavin’ in on’em more’n once. By that time, too, 
we wouldn’t need to comeout. This place would 
ha’ made as good a grave for us as any other. 
Now if the ‘loaves and fishes’ game could any 
way be come over Sandy’s dinner, we might hold 
out, mebbe; but unless it is, within sixty hours, 
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and vomit us out into daylight as the whale did 
Jonah, if we’re goin’ to be saved at all.” 

“Hist, mon!” exclaimed Sandy, out of the 

darkness. “Ye dinna ken wha’ ye’re saying. 
Ye ken naething o’ the Laird’s ways. Ye’re a 
gude miner, Mark, and an honest mon; but ye’re 
a puirfule when ye coom to measure wha’ ye 
kens wi’ wha’ God kens. Ye canna’ leemit His 
resairces gin ye think ye may. He has mair 
ways 0’ warkin’ than ye dream o’, an’ His meera- 
cles are naa’ o’ ane sort. I ken He is able to 
save to the uttermaist a’ that pit their trust in 
Him, but I dinna ken wull He deleever us gin we 
blaspheme His nam’!”’ 
Silence followed, broken only by the heavy 
sighs of poor George, the occasional fall of bits 
of loosened clay, and the trickling of the copperas 
water through the roof nearthem. They were 
all thinking—thinking desperately, as men do in 
such awful crises—of the past as well as the fu- 
ture, of others not less than themselves. 

George was the “only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow.” Only a week before, Sandy 
Stuart had brought to his humble log cabin his 
young bride. August was the sole support of 
five motherless little children, one of whom was 
acripple. And Mark had left his home in wrath 
that morning, with curses on his lips. 

No wonder they were silent. No wonder they 
lived a lifetime of care and sorrow, regret, re- 
morse and bitter longing, in a few minutes. 

All at once August dropped upon his knees 
and began to pray aloud in his native German. 
They did not understand a word he uttered, yet 
they felt his earnestness and their need, and even 
Mark was awed and reverent. 

A touching prayer it was, out of a simple, ten- 
der, trustful, loving heart; and when he had 
ended, he felt the strong, brotherly grasp of 
Sandy’s brawny hand in the darkness. 

“T dinna ken fareign tongues, August,”’ said 
he, and there was a tremor in his voice as he 
spoke; “but I waur wi’ ye in sperit, an’ ilka ane 
o’ yer Jangings waur in my ain briest. I ken a’ 
ye feel, mon, an’ Him in wham we ha’e trusted 
is as mercifu’ as He is a’mighty. We’ll baith 
live better lives than we ha’e done gin He’)! tak’ 
us oot o’ this place; but gin it be His wull tha’ 
we should dee, His wull be done, an’ Christ for- 
gi’e a’ our sins!” 

“Amen!” said August. 

Mark groaned. 

“Boys,” said he; ‘I’ve allers known I should 
get my death in this mine, somehow; but it is 
one thing to look at death through a winder, 
and another thing to have him come and set 
down side of you fore you know it, an’ grip 
you with his skinny fingers. ‘Mark Reynoids, 
I’ve come for you, this time,’—that’s what he 





God ’1l have to split the hill open to the bottom, 
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aint ready. ’Taint that I’m afeared to die; I 
wouldn’t give the toss of a cent for another day 
of life; ’'d go to perdition, where I b’long, and 
ask no odds of any body; but O, boys!” and his 
voice broke so that he could scarcely speak 
the words which followed, “‘my last good-by to 
Maggie was a curse, an’ when my little girl put 
up her mouth to kiss me, 1 struck her! I can’t 
die with that on my soul,’”’ he burst out. “I 
won’t dic! I'll fight for life!’ and suddenly 
seizing his pick, he started up from his crouch- 
ing posture, and began groping his way toward 
the main shaft. 

“Wha’ goes ye, mon?’ exclaimed Sandy. 
“Are ye daft?) Wham will ye fight, wi’ nothing 
but a pick and spade? The King o’ kings, an’ 
Laird o’ Haists? The A’mighty God? Drap 


souls intill His holy care an’ keeping, repentin’ 
o’ a’ yer sins, an’ hopin’ in His merey. Thy 
wull, O God, be done in the earth an’ unner it 
as it is done in heaven!” 

And now, as the end drew nearer, their suffer- 
ings became intense. Not from hunger alone, 
though its pangs were dreadful, but from the 
poison contained in the copperas water, which 
produced a deadly nausea, and constriction of 
the throat, and seemed to eat out their very 
vitals. The mine, too, was wet and chilly, and 
it was with difficulty that they could keep warm. 
August shook with the ague, sharp rheumatic 
pains attacked Sandy’s limbs, and poor George’s 
mind began to wander. 

They slept now most of the time, dreaming of 
home, and friends, and tables laden with royal 
cheer, dully realizing, on awaking, that life still 
lingered in their enfeebled bodies, reluctant to 
depart. Why, why must they suffer this slow 
torture? And then the tempter whispered to 
Mark how he might end it. 

He took out his big clasp-knife and felt its 
edge Itwas keen. He had ground it only the 
day before the mine shut them in. 

“Sandy,” said he, “if we’ve got to die, what 
difference doesit make how? An’ would a mer- 
ciful God lay it up again’ us, if we was to put 
an end to this misery a little quicker than He’s 
laid out for us?” 

“O, mon,” exclaimed Sandy, the horror of 
the suggestion rousing him from the stupor into 
which he seemed to be sinking. ‘‘Wad ye foul 
yer las’ hour wi’ crime? Ha’e ye forgotten it 
waur the Son o’ God Himsel’ wha said, ‘Father, 
gin it be possible, let this cup pass frae me; 
ne’ertheless, no’ as I wull but as thou wull’? 
Mark, mon, wad ye turn aside frae the blessed 
privilege o’ enterin’ intill the fellowship o’ His 
sufferin’s? Then ye’re no’ worthy toenter intill 
the grace He bought wi’ sufferin’. Thy wull, no’ 
mine, O Laird, be done!” 

Mark closed the knife, and threw it from him 
into the darkness. It struck the rock a dozen 
paces distant with a ring that startled them. 





down on your knees, Mark, an’ beg Him to gi’e 
ye wha’ ye can ne’er tak’ frae Him by force, 
though ye had a’ the strength o’ baith Samson 
an’ Goliah.” 

Reynolds stopped, and leaned against the 
rough wall of coal behind him. Stuart was 
right. What could he—one man—do where, as 
he had himself acknowledged, the labor of fifty 
other men would avail nothing? He threw down 
his tools, and, sinking upon the floor of the 
mine, buried his face in his hands, and gave him- 
self up to despair. 

The weary hours passed on, but the prisoners 
kept no note of time. Indeed, there was no 
need, even had they been able to do so. A long 
night—long at the shortest—stretched before 
them, and then—time no longer, but eternity be- 
gun. 

One after another, sleep came to them at last, 
mercifully blotting out both past and future, 
and shortening, under the spell of blessed hallu- 
cinations, the tedious torture of the present. 

But one after another they woke again, alas! 
to feel the gnawing faintness that comes of hun- 
ger; yet each hid the fox in his bosom, and 
neither gave any sign. That one dinner must 
suffice for—who could tell how many days? 

Yet the time came when they could fast no 
longer, and a portion of the food was carefully 
doled out in scanty morsels, August asking a 
blessing in German upon the silent meal. 

And then the remainder was divided. As 
they gathered closely together in the darkness, 
and the little pail was emptied, ‘‘It is the com- 
munion,” said August, reverently. 

“Ay!” said Sandy. ‘We break bread thegith- 
er for the las’ time. An’ let us do it in remem- 
brance o’ Christ Jesus. We dee for others, may- 
hap, but the Son o’ God deed for us, who deserved 
no’ His luve. We ha’e forgotten Him—some 0’ 
us—a’ our lives till now; but O, Mark an’ Geor- 
die! remember Him this once in the bit marsels 





says to me. ‘Are you ready?’ Well, I own I 


whilk fa’ frae the Maister’s table, an’ gi’e yer 


“Wha’s that?” asked Sandy, springing up, 
and a wild hope darted through his brain that it 
was the stroke of a friendly pick outside. But 
the hope died out as suddenly when Mark an- 
swered,— 

“Tt’s the devil in the shape o’ my clasp-knife. 
I said, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ an’ he got. 
| that’s all.” 

But Mark’s quick ears had caught another 
sound than that of the falling knife; faint, very 
faint, but with a “‘click” that was music itself. 
Once—twice—thrice, and then,— 

“Boys, do you hear that?” he exclaimed. 
“They're digging for us! God bless’em! Au- 
gust! Geordie! Rouseup! Listen! Don’t give 
in yet! They’ll fetch us out of this, if we'll 
hold on a littlelonger. Do you hear that, I say? 
And that? Thank God, we're saved at last.” 

But hark! a low, long, ominous rumble! a 
shock! Too well they knew what that portend- 
ed. The death-knell of hope had struck. 

Silence succeeded—the silence of the grave. 
Mark Reynolds had fainted. 


Concluded next week. 


licens 
AN ENGLISH BREAKFAST. 

English families have a free and easy style of 
breakfasting for the convenience of their visit- 
ors, as a paragraph from the Galaxy shows: 

The family consisted of an elderly lady and 
her daughters. At nine o’clock of the morning 
a belfry bell was rung, which was a summons 
to religious service conducted ina great hall, 
where the mistress stood at one end; on one side 
the family and guests, or those of them who 
were up, in arow; and on the other side, ina 
similar row, the servants. 

All were provided with the prayer book of the 
established church as they came in, and the mis- 
tress read the service, to which the responses 
were distinctly made. Not more than half of 
the guests were usually at this service, which 
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was not taken amiss, independence being regard- 
ed as one of the guest’s chief rights. 

At half-past nine the major part of the house- 
hold were at breakfast. After preparing it on 
the table and sideboard, the servants retired 
without exception. The women poured tea and 
coffee for the men, and each helped himself as 
he pleased. The men carved meats at the side- 
board for the tea-pourers and themselves, whieh 
gave to the repast the abandon of apicnic. The 
absence of servants allowed the conversation to 
be free and intimate, which was evidently the 
object in dispensing with them. 


For the Companion. 
LITTLE MISS MIVINS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


The rows of elms that guarded the long street 
had put forth no leaves, the chill winds seemed 
to have come directly from the White Moun- 
tains without stopping to warm themselves, and 
the flower lovers looked despairingly into their 
gardens, lamenting that it was yet too early to 
commit the seed to the cold bosom of the earth. 

“No signs of spring yet,”’ people said, one to 
another. 

But down in Love Lane things were different, 
There the wind stole, softened and perfumed, 
through acres of pines and hemlocks, and though 
the oaks and maples, the alders and blueberry 
bushes were still leafless, there were queer little 
plants and vines at their roots which showed 
that the life forces were at work below. 

While contemplating these things from my 
perch on the fence, I suddenly became conscious 
of another presence, and turning my head, saw 
asmall being, standing with folded hands, gaz- 
ing into my face. 

My first thought was of wood-nymphs and 
water-naiads; but no, these etherial creatures do 
not wear red calico gowns and straw hats, wool- 
len mittens and copper-toed shoes, sol made 
bold to address this singular apparition, as if it 
had been an ordinary mortal. 





“Tow came you here, child? Are you lost?” 

“O no, ma’am,” said she; “I’m on my way up 
town. There, I do believe I’ve dropped one of 
em,” and she began fumbling in her pocket and 
shaking her short skirts. 

“What is it you’ve dropped?” I asked, dis- 
mounting from the fence. 

“T thought I’d dropped one of my cents; but 
Thaven’t; they’re all there. I’ve got five cents 
to buy a pencil with,” said she, with the air of a 
millionaire. ‘I’m learning to write.” 

“f should think you’d rather write with a 
pen.” 

“I tried that, but I spattered myself all over 
with the ink; so father said I’d better have a 
pencil.” 

“TI suppose you can write your name.” 

“Not exactly; but I’m big enough to, I should 
think,”’ said she, looking quite mortified. 

“You are not more than seven or eight, are 
you?” 

“IT was seven last September. My sister, two 
years younger than me, can write big Os and Ms. 
My name begins with M. Mivins, that’s my 
name.”’ 

“Mivins what?” I asked. 

“It isn’t Mivins any thing; it’s my name, and 
father’s name, and all our names.’”’ 

“O, I understand. So you are Miss Mivins. 
Do you live up town?” 

“No; I live overin that red house. The chim- 
berly is just on a line with the tall pine. Don’t 
you see?” 

Miss Mivins, correct as she was in her speech, 
did say chimberly, but there are few of us who 
have not some little unconscious peculiarity of 
pronunciation. 

Finding my companion so entertaining, I de- 
termined to continue my walk with her, which 
she perceiving, surveyed me with a rapid glance, 
which said, “You are well dressed; I am not.” 
but she made no other allusion to it than by re- 
marking, with a smile, “I have a hole in my 
mittens.” 

I saw that she had, and one in her shoe, also. 

“You are not quite old enough to mend your 
own mittens yet,”’ said I, apologetically. 

“O yes, lam. I mend all my clothes. Moth- 
er has enough to do to keep the little ones tidy,” 
said she. “If don’t need my mittens to-day, but 
it seemed cold when I started.” 

“It’s a very backward spring,” said I. 

“L hardly ever remember such a spring,” said 
she, as if looking back over unnumbered sea- 
sons. “Why, last year, I found May flowers 
before the snow had gone, and now it’s the last 
of April, and I haven’t found one.” 

“Ilave you heard the frogs sing?” 

“No; I guess they haven’t crawled out yet.” 

“They like their winter quarters too well to 


a checkerberry—the first I’ve found,” said I, of- 
fering it to Miss Mivins; an offer which she re- 
spectfully declined, saying that she knew where 
the ground was red with them. 

“Me, and Jane, and Martha went out the oth- 
er day and got quantities of them,” said she. 
By-and-by we came to a body of water, which 
she explained was Flynn’s mill-pond; « pictur- 
esque spot, which it occurred to me would figure 
well in a pencil sketch. I wondered that in my 
wanderings I had never come across it, but Miss 
Mivins was taking me back to town by a route 
very different from that by which I had come 
out. She told me that she had a raft on the 
pond, and could row herself all over it,—a state- 
ment which I put with that other about keep- 
ing her own wardrobe in repair. 

Too soon we exchanged the pond, the woods, 
and all the sweet influences of nature in her 
freedom, for the cold, barren primness of the 
village. Isaw Miss Mivins enter the store and 
deposit her five cents on the counter, which was 
just level with her head, and then I left her, 
regretful that our acquaintance had so soon 
come to an end. 

It was not till the middle of May that I again 
visited Flynn’s pond, which I did, sketch-book 
in hand, 

My friend’s little four-year old son, Conny, 
was clamorous to go with me, which his mother 
encouraged, saying he would entertain himself, 
and be no trouble to me, and she liked to have 
him out doors in pleasant weather, and, honesty 
coming to the rescue, she added, “I want to fin- 
ish putting the flounce on my dress this after- 
noon, and he’s such a tease when I’m busy.” 

So Conny and I went down to the pond, and 
in among the pines and chestnuts I found a spot 
which afforded a far more ravishing view than 
that which had at first struck my eye. The 
trunk of a fallen tree was my sofa, and from it 
I could see the mill, the piles of logs waiting to 
be sawed, and the water rushing over the dam, 
while beyond was a house and outbuildings, all 
relics of a previous century, and in themselves 
constituting a picture which any artist might 
be glad to transfer to canvas. 

I was soon deeply engaged in my work, yet 
not so deeply but that I had a word of sympa- 
thy ready for Conny, when every other minute 
he ran to me to announce that he had seen an 
“elephant,” or a “‘winoceros,” or a “nalligator,” 
which proved to be respectively a toad, a musk- 
rat, and a mud-turtle. 

I left him stretched on the grass, watching the 
turtle, and, truth to tell, beeame so absorbed in 
my sketch that I thought no more about him till 
[heard a scream. Down went drawing materi- 
als, and I rushed to the bank in a fine frenzy, 
and with good reason, for there was Conny’s 
hat floating on the water, and I knew that the 
head was not far away. I did the only thing in 
my power, which was to tearmy hair and scream 
louder than he had. I could see the miller at 
his work, but he did not turn his head, and I 
knew that the rush of the water and the whirr 
of the machinery were what he heard, and not 
my voice. 

“Don’t be seared. I'll get him out.” 

It was little Miss Mivins; and even with the 
words she had stepped on to her raft and pushed 
into the pond. There was no hurry, no excite- 
ment. She was the same dignified, womanly 
little creature I had seen before; but straight as 
an arrow she directed her small craft to the spot 
where Conny’s crimson frock was buoying him 
up on the water. I had no faith in her saving 
him, and still continued to scream, which pres- 
ently attracted the attention of a man in the old 
house, of another one driving a team along the 
road, and finally of the miller himself; and they 
all came down to the bank, followed by a troop 
of boys. I believe a troop of boys would spring 
up in the Desert of Sahara, if you were to cry 
“fire,” or “murder.” Certainly there were no 
boys within a mile, two minutes before, except 
Conny. 

A brave child was he, or I do not think Miss 
Mivins could have saved him, but he obeyed her 
directions, and by the time the men reached the 
bank, was on the raft. 

“Help! help! they’ll drown, both of them,” I 
cried, and the miller would have sprung into the 
water, but the teamster held him back. 

“Don’t go; you’ll only fluster ’em,” said he. 
“My little gal 711 manage well enough if you jist 
let her take her own way.”’ 

This, then, was Miss Mivins’ father, and he 
was right in his estimate of his “little gal,” for 
she made for the shore right gallantly, though 
at last she wavered slightly, as if from exhaus- 
tion. Seeing this, and also that the long rushes 
near the bank were catching her oar, her father 
waded in and landed her and her freight in safe- 
ty. Here was achance fora hurrah, which it 








desert them; but there’s a harbinger of spring— 





which resulted in adding to our company three 
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women from the old house, two men who were 
ploughing in a neighboring field, and a dozen 
more boys. 

Of course Miss Mivins was the heroine of the 
occasion. 

“Wasn’t you awful scart?” asked one of the 
boys. 

“No; butI should have been if Conny’d pulled 
me in; for I can’t swim, very well. lought to 
be ashamed of it, such a big girl as I am; but 
I’ll learn before summer’s out,” nodding her 
head. 

On the whole, I think Conny rather enjoyed 
the performance, and took pride in the triumph- 
al procession which escorted us home; for the 
kind miller carried me and my dripping charge 
in his own wagon, with the boys close at our 
wheels. 

The last I saw of Miss Mivins, she was riding 
home in her father’s cart,—the last on that day, 
I mean; for ! saw her often afterwards, and so 
did Conny’s mother, who but for her would have 
been childless. 


> 
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For the Companion. 


OUR LITERARY COPSIN. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

I was at the grindstone, sharpening a scythe, 
when Ned came into the barn with an expres- 
sion of face very comical to sec, but difficult 
to describe. He came to whereI was at work, 
and, plunging both hands into the pockets of 
his tow trousers, asked, in a hurried way,— 

“Old fellow, who do you guess has come now ?”” 

You see, we always had an influx of city rela- 
tions in dog-days, the number of our relations 
being legion. 

I could not think for the life of me; for it did 
seem as if every relative had come already, from 
Maine to Florida. But there was a deaf old 
woman who was my especial aversion, who was 
always dropping down upon us at the most in- 
convenient seasons; so I took it for granted it 
must be she. 

“Cousin Jerusha,” said I, “of course.” 

“Not by a good deal. Guess again.” 

“Tt isn’t Uncle Zebediah?” (He was the next 
most disagreeable, and I thought it must be one 
or the other.) 

“You're off the track entirely. It’s that liter- 
ary concern that writes for the papers.” 


brier?’ ” 
“But it is, though!” 


grindstone. 


with a droll, mute kind of sympathy. 


than that of the Smiths, whose name we bore. 


that others beside her have done. 
reason that the lines of his face curved upward 


such different views of the dilemma. 


bled in printer’s ink. 


in blue pencil on the margin of the manuscript. 


we had become tired of hunting lightning-bugs 


vice and assistance.” 


for any such small trash. 


especially in haying time. 


from the field in such a mysterious way tha 





river. 


“What! not the one that signs herself ‘Sweet- 


“Phew!” exclaimed I, springing up off the 


We stood looking at each other a full minute, 
If there 
was any human being of whom we boys stood 
in mortal terror, it was that literary cousin of 
ours, Whom we had only heard of in a remote, 
mysterious way, as belonging to a branch of the 
family tree that bore quite another kind of fruit 


Her father had been mayor of the city in which 
he resided, and mother was very proud of the 
honor, always calling him the Mare, pronounc- 
ing the word in that ludicrously affected way 


Now, as Ned and I looked at each other, the 
and all in mine downward, was because we took 


Ned was of a literary turn himself, and had 
an intense admiration for everybody that dab- 
He had even been so in- 
spired by “‘Sweetbrier’s’”’ reputation as to under- 
take verses himself, which were returned to him 
with the dubious words, “Try again!” written 


Just a little before, he had been telling me 
how certain he was of success, provided he only 
knew how to manage the rhyming machine; and 
had asked me, one bright moonlight night, when 


and sat down on a log to rest, “how it would do 
for him to write to ‘Sweetbrier’ and ask her ad- 


But your humble servant never cared a copper 
When there were so 
many poets worth reading, it really did seem a 
pity to waste time and paper as he was doing,| At that instant Ned appeared in the doorway. 


Why, F remember on one occasion when we 
were hurrying for dear life to get in our hay to 
save it from a coming shower, Ned disappeared 


father thought he must have fallen into the 
We all scattered, right and left, and where 
do ycu think we found him? Justin the thick- 
est clump of choke-cherry bushes, writing an 


When I could find words I asked Ned if he was 
anxious to see our cousin. 
He shook his head. 
“Is she old or young?” 
“How dol know?” blurted out Ned, as if to 
think of her in any other than a literary aspect 
was not to be contemplated. 
“T’l] bet I can guess just how she looks!” said 
I, taking up the scythe and commencing to grind 
again. ° 
“You are better at guessing than I am, then,” 
said Ned, with a dash of impatience. 
“What will you bet I don’t hit her the first fire ?”’ 
“T’ll bet my new jack-knife against your old 
one!’ Ned never could resist betting — poor 
fellow! it was his weakness. 
We laid our knives on the grindstone, and 
plunged our hands into our trousers’ pockets 
again. 
“‘Sweetbrier’ is tall as a bean-pole. She’s 
grown up, very likely, as high as her aspirations. 
She is old, of course, for I heard mother say that 
people had to have ‘experiences’ before they 
could write. Perhaps that is what’s the matter 
with you, Ned!” I exclaimed, brightening with 
what I considered an original idea. ‘You haint 
experienced nothing, have you?” 
“Not much,” answered Ned, with a melan- 
choly smile; ‘though I have had the measles 
pretty bad, and been snubbed by editors.” 
“Tall and old! Then she’s cross and stinging. 
That is what made her sign herself ‘Sweetbrier.’ 
She’ll wear her bonnet on the back of her head, 
has creaking shoes, and her face is the color of 
this grindstone!” 
Just then we heard mother’s voice from the 
kitchen door, crying,— 
“Boys! B-o-y-s!” 
Ned’s eyes protruded in mortal terror, and he 
gave a little gasp, for he was a shy youth, as [ 
am told book-worms are apt to be. 


“Tim,” says he, ‘“‘they’re after us! Our time 
has come! Is my face clean?” 

“Tt looks as well as common,” saysI. ‘“How’s 
mine?” 

“We can dip into this trough,” says he. “It 


will improve us both, I guess.” 

So we gave ourselves a good scrubbing, and 
combed out the snarls with our pocket combs, 
and I really could not help feeling proud of Ned, 
he looked so manly and sensible. 

“Let’s go in by the kitchen,” says I; “so we 
san get a glimpse of her through the parlor door 
before we make our bow.” 

“IT wish t’was over with,” gasped Ned, stop- 
ping to blow a dandelion, on purpose to delay. 
I pulled the latch-string and went in, stum- 
bling over Hector, who was indulging in a nap 
on the door-mat. 

“Where’s that literary cousin of ours?” says I 
to mother, who was just coming out of the pantry. 

“Look behind you, Tim,” says she, laughing. 

A dumpy young lady stood near the door, with 
her skirts tucked back in a dainty way, churning. 
Both the plump, white hands were clasping the 
handle, and the cream was dashing up and down 
in very quick time. I was so dazed I did not see 
her face clearly—only noticed masses of black 
curls that fell all over her forehead and shoul- 
ders. 

“This is your Cousin Tim, ‘Sweetbrier;’ and, 
,| Tim, this is your literary cousin!” mother said, 
with a twinkle in her eyes. 

“Sweetbrier” dropped the dasher and came 
straight up to me, though I tried my best to back 
into the entry, being confused by the turn things 
had taken. 

Seeing I was expected to shake hands, I put a 
bold face on the matter, and held out my great 
brown, sunburnt fingers, which she took captive 
in both of her little palms, and offered her lips 
to be kissed. 

Now there are some families to whom kissing 
seems to come natural, but it never did to the 
Smiths. We weren’t used to it, not having any 
, | Sisters to teach us, I suppose. 

Says mother, “Why don’t you kiss your cous- 
in, Tim?” 

I shut my eyes and succeeded, I believe, in 
finding her cheek; but if the bees had swarmed 
on my head, I should have been as comfortable 
under the process. 


The expression of his countenance was a study, 
to be sure. If an angel had been let down from 
the skies he could not have been more transfixed 
with reverence and adoration. 

t| Now, although “Sweetbrier” had advanced to 
meet me in such a free and easy way, she never 
took a step toward Ned, which surprised me, at 
the time, not knowing the ways of women thc! 
as wellas now. But she held out her hand ina 


, “Ode to the Thunder Storm” that was threaten- | queenly way, and a faint blush passed over het 
face. 

Isaw mother look from one to the other of 
them with a new light in her eyes, and there 
was a troubled look in her face all day, which 


ing to drench us! 


! I made up my mind then that a fellow who 
was not in the nature of boys to resist, and, wrote poetry had a weak brain; and I had not 


| altered my opinion when “‘Sweetbrier” arrived. 
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disappeared after a day or two, and she was as 
sunny as ever. 

I soon mude my way back to the grindstone, 
and shouldering my scythe, was glad enough to 
get into the field to work. There’s more sweet- 
ness and poetry in a field of clover than in a 
whole volume of rhymes, or even the magnified 
charms of city girls, 

Toward night, when the sun began to slant 
over the hills, Ned came sauntering in among 
the swaths with our literary cousin. 

Then I took a good look at her as she came 
up. She was not tall, that was certain. She 
was quite the reverse of old; and I almost hated 
myself for having associated the grindstone 
with her beautiful complexion. 

“My jack-knife’s gone,” said I to myself. 

But what had come over Ned? He had grown 
every way; and as for his face, always hand- 
some and intellectual, there had come into it a 
pensiveness, and dignity, and sweetness that al- 
most made me afraid of him. 

“Sweetbrier” smiled very graciously as she 
tripped by me with a kind word or two; Ned 
didn’t even glance toward me, but seemed to be 
roving in an Elysian field to which I was a 
stranger. 

They sat down on a hay-heap, under the but- 
ternut tree; or, rather, “Sweetbrier” did, and 
Ned half kneeled, half reclined beside her. 
They were there when mother blew the conch- 
shell for supper. 

There was no more haying for Ned after that. 
His tow trousers were hung up on the closet 
pegs, and his holiday suit worn every day, and 
he took to studying his cravat with an atten- 
tion that would have done credit to Beau Brum- 
mel. All day he wilted in the presence of our 
literary cousin, and, tire and again, he was 
writing odes for her approval after I was asleép. 

One night, when “Sweetbrier” had been at our | 
house about six weeks, Ned came to our room 
rather later than usual, and flung himself into 
achair by the window, with a miserable groan. 
Then he laid his head upon the window-sill and } 
covered it with his two hands, andI could see 
that he was weeping. 

“What’s the matter, Ned?” said I. 

“Nothing,” says he, springing up, and mak- 
ing believe look at the moon. 

“‘Sweetbrier’ has jilted you,” said I. 

His head fell again. Poor feliow! I laughed 
gently under the bedclothes, and presently said, 
as tenderly as I could,— 

“Come to bed, Ned. Never cry for spilt milk. 
She’s old enough to be your mother.” 

“T don’t care how old she is; she’s an angel.” 

“She’s a flirt, any how,” I cried out, angrily. 

“No, she is not a flirt, either. But she saysa 
fellow always falls in love with his cousin first; 
and that he fancies girls older than himself; and 
that I shall get all over it in a year.”” Another 
moan. “And she says I have talents, and ought 
to go to college and make something of myself 
instead of being a ladies’ man; and she says it 
would be wicked for her to allow me to be do- 
mestic, when the world needs me so much more 
-than she does.” 

“That’s sensible,.any way,” said I. 

Then I fell asleep, thinking how sorry I was 
for Ned. In the morning ‘‘Sweetbrier” was 
gone, and that was the lastof our literary cousin. 

Ned looked pretty silly and bilious all that 
fall and winter; but he came out in the spring 
as bright as the dandelions, and has never been 
known to write poctry since. He was taught a 
life-long lesson; and “‘Sweetbrier” proved herself 
a girl of more better practical good sense than 
her “jingles” in the newspapers indicated. 
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THE OLD KENNEBEC WOMAN AND 
HER CALF. 


The Lewiston Journal tells the following story : 


It was a custom with the early settlers of the Ken- 
nebec to spend their leisure time in making staves 
and shingles for market. These were not made with 
circular saws, as now, but were sawn into butts with 
a cross-eut saw, and then split with a frow and maul, 
and then shaved. In the spring, these were piled on 
rafts of boards or cedar for fence, and floated down 
the river to Augusta, to be shipped to Boston; the 
manufacturers receiving family supplies with a good 
share of rum in return. 

One of these rafts had floated down near to where 
the author of this is now writing, when night over- 
took them ; and, as there was a good eddy, they hauled 
in the raft, and made it fast toa tree on the shore. 
Then they claimed supper, and breakfast, and a 
night’s lodging of an old lady living near the shore, 
which was easily granted; for people were not so 
particular then as now, for, though the house con- 
tained but one room, and half-a-dozen wished to 
stay, they were not denied. 

The good woman got them a supper, and in a short 
time you might have heard them snoring as they lay 
on the floor at one end of theroom. The woman, too, 
after making preparations for an early breakfast, re- 


asleep. Before thestars had disappeared, she had her 
fire blazing in the stone fireplace, and, while the tea- 
kettle was boiling, she went out to her hovel to milk 
her cow and give her calf its breakfast. 

The hovel was a small barn built of logs, and a 
small pen was made in a rough, loose manner, in 
which she kept the calf, and near by the cow was 
tied; while the larger part was devoted to hay. 
When the calf had sucked sufficiently, he was put 
into the pen through a small door, and when the 
door was opened, he came out with a bound. 

The good woman opened the dooras usual, but the 
calf did not come out. She went in aud felt of the 
calf, but it did not feel likeacalf; she pulled his ears, 
but they did not feel like a calf's ears. She wentinto 
the house after shutting the pen door, and roused 
the tired men, and told them of her trouble. 

The men went out with her with a light, and you 
may judge of their surprise to find a wolf had got in 
through a crevice when he was hungry and lank. 
He had eaten the calf, which increased his size so 
much that he could not get out again; besides, the 
effect on his disposition was to make him perfectly 
passive. He did not growl or appear ugly at all, but 
yielded himself to the men, who slew him on the 
spot. This has been handed down by tradition, and 
I have no doubt of the truth. 
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For the Companion. 
LOST IN THE “BLACK GROWTH.” 
By C. A. Stephens. 

It was while we were up in the ‘wild lands”—Rod 
Nichols and myself. We had camped on the ‘‘thor- 
oughfare,” or flowed water-gap, between the Heron 
and Churchill Lakes. Our camp was made a little 
back from the water, among the spruces. At this 
place the trees come down to the water’s edge, and 
stretch back to the Canada line for aught I know. 
They give the country a very wild, dark look. The 
lumbermen speak of them as the black growth. 

The morning had been cloudy with a little rain; 


and a dense fog, rising from the stream, had settled 


among the spruces. Dark and dreary enough it 
grew, as we mopingly kindled a fire, and attempted 
to roast a quarter of carribou (a kind of deer) we 
had killed the day before. 

“It’s going to,bea heavy day,” said Rod. ‘It’s 
the line storm coming on, I’ve no doubt; now is 
about the time for it.’’ 

It was not far from the 20th of September—the 
18th, if I remember aright. That famous storm 


line, might, therefore, be expected, as Rod said. 


was not very pleasing to either of us. 


scrambling and swaying of the upper boughs. 


the squirrel, so intently that he had not noticed us. 
“Saple! 
claimed Rod. 

He meant sable. 
hunters use. Rod had picked it up from them. 


and pine forests, in the northern portions of the State 
very quickly dispelled our mopishness. 


“Run for your gun,” whispered Rod. ‘Be careful 
Don’t make a noise. I’llstand here and watch him.’ 


deftly off into the next top, and so on to the next. 
“Run, run back for the gun,’”’ shouted Rod. “I’) 
keep him in sight!” 


started after Rod and the sable. 
made off rapidly. 
had come up with him we were fully a hundred rod: 
from the camp. 

glimpse of him, though we could hear the bough 
one top into another. 
we were under. 


“way upinthetop. Fire into them.’’ 


another spruce, and went on faster than before. 


on we went again, trying to keep him in sight 
every thing depended on that. 


the top, and disappeared. 





tired to her only couch, and, like the men, was soon 


which old people predict when the sun crosses the 


The prospect of a three or four days’ drenching 
We stood, 
looking, or trying to look out upon the thorough- 
fare through the thick, damp mists—feeling rather 
gloomy, when the sudden, sharp chicker of a red 
squirrel, and the snapping of the dry boughs in the 
top of one of the spruces behind us, caused us to look 
suddenly around. Nothing was at first to be seen in 
the thick, black top of the tree, but there was a great 
We 
both ran out under the spruce and looked up the 
trunk. Among the topmost branches we could now 
see the squirrel, dodging and leaping about witha 
great chirring and chickering, and looking more 
closely we saw crouched, partially behind the body 
of the tree, a larger brown animal intently eyeing 


True as the world, it’s a saple!” ex- 
Saple is the perverted name old 


The American sable, or more properly the pine 
marten, is an animal of the weasel family, much 
prized for its fur. They used to be quite common in 
Maine, but are now rarely seen save in the spruce 


The fur is valuable, and the sight of the creature 


But the moment I stirred, the wary animal caught 
a glimpse of me through the boughs, and turning 
its sharp, bright eyes down for a moment, ran out 
on one of the branches to the very end, then leaped 


I ran back to where the guns were standing against 
a tree, and catching up the double-barrelled one, 
The creature had 
Rod was nearly out of sight 
among the foggy tree-trunks. Iran on, but before I 


The marten kept in the very tops of the spruces. 
It was only now and then that we could get a 
rustling and see them sway as he scrambled on from 
Suddenly he stopped. We 
could not see him, but knew he hadn't left the tree 


“He must be in those thick boughs,” said Rod, 


I fired one barrel. A shower of dry burs and twigs 
came rattling down. Out jumped the marten into 


had not hit him; at least, I had not killed him. So 

In this way I presume we had gone a mile, when 
the marten, leaping into a great yellow birch, of 
which there now began to be a few, scattered among 
the spruces, slipped into a hole in the trunk up near 


“Whew! that’s too bad!” cried Rod, panting. 


| “Lost him. You won’t catch him out of there ina 
hurry.” 

“He may peep out after awhile,” said I, “if we get 
out of sight and keep still. He is worth waiting for, 
at any rate.” 

| “I know that, but he won't. That's where the 
| pinch comes. He won't show his head. I chased 
| one into a hollow last fall; watched for him all the 
| rest of the day. Nota sign did I see, and had my 
labor for my pains.” « 

“Perhaps we can smoke him out, then,’’ said I. 
“Let's see.” 

We examined the tree at the root. There were no 
cavities or holes into which smoke could be trained. 
It seemed sound at the butt. 

“We shall have to give him up, sure,” said Rod. 
“It’s no use to bother any longer. Our meat will be 
burning, too. Let’s hurry back.” 

We started to go back; had gone a few rods when 
Rod stopped and looked around. 

“Let's see,” said he. “Which way did we come? 
From out there, wasn’t it?’”’ pointing ahead of us. 
For my life I couldn’t tell. All at once I felt 
turned round, as folks say when they lose the points 
of the compass. The fog was settling down even 
more densely. The tops of the spruces had a misty 
look. That strange, bewildered feeling, which al- 
ways comes when one loses the location of the mag- 
netic pole, began to steal over us. 

“Well, we are caught,” exclaimed Rod. ‘I do be- 
lieve we’ve lost the course. That’s no joke, anyhow.” 
“O, I guess we can make the camp,” said I. “It 
lies off straight ahead of us, I think. Let’s go 
straight in this direction.”’ 

We struck.off, straight, as we thought, and kept 
on for ten or fifteen minutes, walking rapidly. No 
camp in sight. 


“Seems to me we ought to be about back to it,” 
said Rod. 


“We came quite a distance, you know,”’ said I. 
We went on again, five—ten—fifteen minutes. 
“Why, we must have come all of two miles from 
the birch where we left the saple,’”’ said Rod, paus- 
ing tolookaround. ‘Strange! We ought to be out 
on the thoroughfare by this time, I know. 

“I declare!’ exclaimed he, suddenly, pointing 
ahead. ‘There’s a birch that looks exactly like the 
one we drove the saple into—exactly like it.” 

We went to it. 

“Well, if it isn’t the same tree! There’s the very 
stick we pawed away the leaves with; and there’s 
where we dug them away at the roots; and (looking 
| up the trunk) there’s the very hole, too, into which 
the saple ran. We've come round to it. We're lost. 
That’s the way folks always do when they’re lost. 
They go round and round ina circle.” 


the fog. There could be no doubt that it was the 
same birch. There were the prints of our feet, too. 

“What's to be done?” said I. 

“We must stay here till the sun comes out,’’ said 
Rod, 
right round here.” 

“If we only hada p 

“Yes, if; but we haven’t. 
sun comes out. 


! T exclaimed 





We may as well camp here, 


one. 
since changed my mind respecting it. 


to his proper course. 
when once one has lost the cardinal points. 


the lean of the trunks and general form of the tops 
Practically, I don’t believe it can be done. 
est of spruce I know it can’t. 


ment of the “line storm.” 
wood for a fire. 

’ | Rod, glancing up into the birch. 
came out while we were off, making our circle?” 


must stay here,’’ said I. 
“That is so. 
getting lost, 


one.” 


by the wind. 


next!”’ 


surprise a squirrel. 
said he, as I cautioned him about getting lost. 


great birch, narrowly. The marten, if indeed he wa 
in it, was as still as astone. Perhaps he had anes 
there. 

Rod came back without any squirrel, and took hi 


back. - 
night. It continued dull and wet. 
was gloomy and uncomfortable. 


Rod was watching. It was one of his hours. 
“Look here a minute!’ whispered he. ‘Peep ou 











A queer sensation came over us as we gazed into 


“It’s no use to start off again; should come 


We're stalled till the 
We 
can build a fire, and perhaps shoot a squirrel or two.” 
Rod’s decision to keep where we were was a wise 
I didn’t much like it at the time, but I have 


When a person is lost in the forest, the best thing 
for him to do is to remain stationary till the sun or 
stars appear, to give him some general direction as 
It’s no use to wander about 
Some 
persons pretend to be able to go north by the trees— 


In a for- 


It was a rather wearying job that we had before 
- | us—to wait for the sun; especially at the commence- 
We began to collect old 


-| “Wonder if that saple is in the tree yet,” remarked 
“Do you spose he 


“It will do no harm to watch for him, since we 


If we get him it may pay us well for 
Tne skin would be worth twenty or 
1| thirty dollars, I suppose; more, perhaps, if it’s a fine 


In order not to frighten the animal, and so keep 
him from coming out, we went off some rods to build 
our fire, and kindled it behind an old root, turned up 


“Now let’s keep an eye to that hole, sharp,” said 
s| Rod. ‘We'll take turns watching it. Don’t get in 
sight much. You watch one hour and I'll watch the 


I took my hour first. The fog had lifted a little. 
s | Rod took the gun and went off to see if he could 
“I can come back by the smoke,” 


Keeping the fire burning, I watched the hole in the 


turn at watching the hole while I went out to hunt. 
I| Nothing living seemed to bestirring in all the forest. 
I ventured off some ways, and had to climb a tree to 
; | see where the smoke was before I could find my way 


We watched and hunted unsuccessfully till toward 
We were getting 
pretty hungry. Our situation as well as the weather: 


here! See if you can seeany thing in the hole there! 
Don’t you see something?” 

Idid, orat least thought so. In the darkness with- 
in the hollow trunk there was something I fancied 
might be the sable’s nose, and two pale bright spots, 
which might be his eyes. 

“Watching us,’ said I. “Might fire at him.” 

“Yes, but then he would fall down inside of the 
tree and we couldn’t get him. We must wait till he 
comes out.” 

“Don’t believe he will come out if he sees us or 
thinks we're round.” 

“Hunger’ll drive him out,’’ said Rod, significantly. 
“He'll be wanting some supper, I reckon. Have the 
gun ready!” 

Presently the nose came out a little farther. 
could see it more plainly. 

“Don’t move now!’’ whispered Rod. 

Some minutes passed. Then the long, weasel head 
was slowly poked out to take a wary look around. 
Rod had gradually brought the gun to bear on the 
hole. For fully half an hour the sable watched with 
the caution of a cat, then slowly crept out. The mo- 
ment its whole body was out of the hole, Rod fired. 
The sable fell without the slightest sound. We ran 
up under the tree. It was lifeless, pierced through 
by the heavy shot. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Rod. ‘A fine large one, too!” 

We took off the skin and stretched it as well as we 
could on some elastic spruce limbs. By that time it 
had begun to rain drearily. Breaking off the long 
spruce boughs, we made a sort of “half-shelter’’ of 
them, and, keeping a good fire blazing, passed the 
night supperless—dinnerless, too. The rain was still 
pouring down when I awoke in the morning, wet and 
shivering. 

“Did ever you hear of anybody’s eating saple 
meat?” asked Rod, getting disconsalately up. 

“Never did,” said I; “but let’s try it.”” 

We cut off a quarter, and, sticking it on a sharp 

stake, proceeded to roast it. Weasel flesh, asany one 
can guess, would not under any circumstances be es- 
teemed delicious. This was shockingly tough. We 
hadn't any salt, either. Still, I don’t remember ever 
eating any thing with a better relish than my share 
of that quarter of sable. And we had a chance to 
eat the whole of it. The sun never showed its face 
for three days. On the afternoon of the third day it 
finally came out. 
We now saw that we had been turned round com- 
pletely. In less than half an hour we were back at 
our old camp with our sable skin. Some animal had 
been there and eaten up all our meat, save the quar- 
ter we had hung up in one of the trees. And that 
was plenty old enough—well ripe, as butchers say. 
We ate it, though; and I never so fully appreciated 
the value of salt. 


We 
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For the Companion. 


A FOX IN DISTRESS. 

Foxes suffer a great deal from the cold in winter, 
—all the more from the fact that they rarely have 
any fixed place of abode. It is not often that a fox 
lodges for any length of time in the same den, or 
burrow. Storms, and in the winter months snow 
storms frequently overtake them on their wander- 
ings. They often tramp all night in the snow, or if 
they pause for an hour or so, it is with no better shel- 
ter than a low bush or an overhanging rock. If the 
truth were told, Reynard, with all his dash and 
shrewdness, feels many a hard pinch. 

Years ago, two or three of us boys had an adven- 
ture with one, which brought this to my mind very 
forcibly. It was in March, the first of the month. 
There had been a heavy north-east snow, with rain 
-|and sleet. We had been cooped up at home for sey- 
eral days; but finally, on the fourth morning, had 
harnessed up the old horse into the low, red pung, and 
started forth—my brother Will and myself with Jed 
Wilber, a boy neighbor—to mill and to post-office, at 
the little village some five or six miles below. 

The snow had, much of it, melted as it came, but 
it was very soppy and slumpy. We had to go ata 
walk. Fora couple of miles below our farm there 
were no houses. The land was but partially cleared. 

Perched on the meal bags, we were jogging along 
when, just as we were passing a little thicket of 
scrubby hemlocks, a fox crossed the road in front of 
us. He was fairly incrusted with sleet. His great 
bushy tail trailed on the snow, fairly waterlogged, 
soaked and clotted with icy pellicles. He dragged 
wearily on. Tne sight of us scarcely served to put 
himinto atrot. It was clear that he had hada hard 
night of it and was pretty well tired. 

“After him!”’ shouted Will, dropping the reins. 

We all three jumped out and gave chase, leaving 
old Dobbin and the pung standing in the road. 

Seeing us coming, he wabbled off a little faster, 
making his way through a stumpy pasture, which 
sloped up to the crest of a neighboring ridge. On 
we went, slumping to the ground every few steps. 
But within less than thirty rods we had come up al- 
most near enough to strike him. 

And now came the most laughable part. For we 
s | hadn’t a stick nor any sort of weapon to use against 
t | him, and a fox is not just the creature to think of 
catching with one’s bare hands. 
s| Coming up abreast of him we began to kick; but 
it’s no easy matter to run and kick at the same time. 
The fox swerved and ran on. 

Will finally got ahead, and, whirling around, 
kicked full at his nose, so violently that, slumping, 
he measured his length in the soft snow. The fox 
dodged again toavoidthekick. Butin passing, Will 
seized hold of his wet tail; whereupon Reynard 
turned and bit his fingers so sharply that he let go 
with a yell. 

The fox then sprang away with Jed and I after 
tihim. Will was up ina t, and catching up @ 
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cudgel—an old dry limb which stuck up through 
the snow—came on after us. This served our 
purpose, and poor Reynard was soon dead. 

Boys are not apt to have any fine, merciful 
feclings in the heat of a scrimmage of this kind. 
IIe was a full grown yellow fox, too; rather 
above the average size. But he was weighed 
down with slect and ice, which, of course, ac- 
counted for the case with which we outran and 
captured him. I think there was all of seven 


pounds of ice and wet on him—a fearful load | 


for a fox to carry so many days. 
[remember that on another occasion—the win- 
ter aficr the above occurrence, I belicve—we 


were breaking a logging road in the woods. It 
was just after a prodigious fall of snow. The 


weather was quite cold and the snow very light 
and flakey. There was nearly three feet of it. 

All the low evergreens were loaded down, 
many of them completely buried. We had three 
yokes of oxen on the sled. 

Will and I went ahead with an axe and shovel 
to make a trail, while the team came flounder- 
ing after us. 

Noticing a sort of mound, bulging up a little 
above the surface of the snow, I struck into it 
with the axe. It was a shrub spruce fairly cov- 
ered up; but on striking into it the bended 
boughs rebounded and flew up, disclosing quite 
a cavity under them. They had served as a sort 
of umbrella. Will thrust down the shovel, 
when, greatly to our amazement, out jumped a 
Jarge grey fox and bounded off through the 
snow. I threw the axe after him, and we chased 
him for some rods. But, although he went in 
even with his back at every leap, he easily 
escaped us, 

He had taken refuge under the bush during 
the carly hours of the storm, and was “snowed 
ag 

Sinaiicieaiiaiitiata atin 
LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


Ix Camr, Tuinty MILES From? 
Forr McK » TEXAS. § 





Dear M.,—Figuratively speaking, we are now 
almost within a stone’s throw of our destina- 
tion. We have passed several stations on the 
way, and at our last took with us over a hun- 
dred wild Trishmen, who have been waiting our 
coming for nearly a month. 

Such aset! Tdeelare I felt for a time abso- 
lutely afraid of them, with all our trained sol- 
dlicrs. It seemed utterly impossible to reduce 
them to order, but the colonel of the regiment, 
as Uncle Jack says, has a will with him, and 
now the demi-savages are in a fair way to be 
civilized, 

Anne and [ have been learning Spanish. You 
would have lauched to see us with our book on 
our slow way, jerking and screaming out the 
hinguage, as we were jolted over the horrible 
roads, 





The sides of one canon were so frightful that 
I shut my eyes and held my breath as we went 


over it. Imagine yourself on the edge of a road 
down which a sheer precipice descends for more 
than a hundred feet. It’s enough to make one’s 
hair turn gray. 

Ican only describe a canon by saying that it 
is an immense rift between two hills or moun- 
tains, sometimes bare, and brown, and bristling 
with rocks, sometimes filled in with scant ver- 
dure, sometimes lined thickly with bushes and 
trees, 

Unele Jack is our great comforter. He is al- 
ways on hand with stories of awful adventure, 
and [ half believe, as Anne says, he makes them 
out of his own head. 

“Jes see, miss; dar’s a coach upsot here jis a 
few years ago, and "twant possible to know when 
dey tetched bottom.” 

“Were the passengers all killed, colonel ?”’ in- 
nocently asked Anne. 

“Well, | dunno, miss,” replied the veracious 
“kunnel.” ‘Pears if I heerd dar was one on ’em 
crawled out an’ got roun’ toder side de mount- 
ing; but I’s neher quite sartin ob it.” 

We did really pass the place where the Indians 


overtook a train and killed nearly every person 
connected with it,a few months ago. There 
were to be seen, even now, bones of horses moul- 
dering in the path, and long, sear patches of 
herbless ground, which gave a weird and deso- 
late appearance to the whole region, particular- 
ly as we learned that women and little children 
had been mercilessly butchered. 

Yesterday and the day before are never to be 
forgotten in the annals of our Texan journey. 
On Sunday morning the clouds gathered in 
heavy banks low down on the horizon, and as 
we were packing up tents and goods of all de- 
scriptions, a sudden tornado of wind came upon 
us, scattering evcry thing in wildest confusion. 
We and our books were forthwith packed in 
double quick time into the largest water-proof 
ambulance, and requested to enjoy ourselves. 

Enjoy ourselves! How would you enjoy your- 


self in a space so contracted that you could hard- 
ly move, sheltered only by a few trees that were 
twisting themselves almost double in their ef- 
| forts to stand their ground, while the rain, be- 
ginning to pour, sounded « double tattoo on the 
top, sides and bottom of your perishable covert? 








But it was not to be helped. We were on the 
banks of a river, and the river suddenly swollen 
to double its usual dimensions. It was impos- 
sible to cross, and equally impossible for tents 
to stand, or for anybody to keep dry, except un- 
der such shelter as we had. Think of being 
compelled to stay two mortal days in such a sit- 
uation! 

We took our meals sitting; father and the 





chaplain just managing to remain long enough 
to give them tous and share our hospitality. 
We made tea with a spirit lamp, and kept up a 
mournful jabbering about articles, verbs and 
pronouns, by the light of a pocket candle. Rec- 
itations came in play, and all our old school 
poetry was raked out of its forlorn corner to 
help illuminate our dreariness. 

Meantime the poor soldiers were soaking wet. 
Where they could keep any temporary shelter 
standing, they made fires and huddled about 
them. Those who had waterproof capes or coats 
were fortunate indeed; but no language can cx- 
press the condition or the drollery of the Irish 
recruits. We had a birdseve view of them, 
sometimes, from a little bit of window-glass let 
into the side of the ambulance. Such attitudes! 
Some were wading round, trousers above knees, 
with the most comical effort at resignation. 
One of them exclaimed, with a rueful face, that 
what with the river and the rain, it was “too wet, 
intirely.’”” Others were trying to cook their ra- 
tions, burning their tongues and fingers, and 
dancing with pain, and still others were placing 
traditional sticks upon their shoulders, and long- 
ing for somebody to knock them off, that they 
might have a bit of a “‘shindy.” 

Uncle Jack varied the monotony by putting 
his wizened black face in, now and then, to tell 
us that “de starm was ’creasing in walue,”’ 
was “‘ 


or it 
done gwine to break up, werry soon.” 
How Anne and I got through those lonesome, 
tedious hours, I cannot tell. Sometimes we 
slept, and sometimes we sang, and somctimes 
we read, always with the heavy, never-ceasing 
rain dashing madly against our place of shelter. 
This morning, however, 
changed as if by magic. 


every thing was 
The sun looked bright- 





| ple, and green in the shadow, we forgot our dis- 


er, more golden than ever before; the grass 
was as shining as emeralds, and the many cactus 
and other hardy blossoms, loaded down with 
jewels, brightened and sweetened all the atmos- 
phere. Everybody seemed in high good humor; 
even the Irish recruits were whistling, and sing- 
ing, and wishing “that the Indians might come 
on and give ’em a chance.’”’ 

We had a hard time fording the river, but 
when we were well over, and felt that only one 
day’s journey intervened between us and home; 
when we gazed upon the lofty mountains, all 
crimson and gold in the light, and red, and pur- 





comforts, and laughed and were merry with the 


rest, till we saw the chaplain unstrapping his 
medicine chest. 

“Who is sick ?”’ asked Anne. 

“Private Charley D.,”’ was the response; “it 
looks like a case of fever. He is not used to 
roughing it, I guess.”’ 

It made us sad to hear this; for his face was 
one of the few we had really missed, and had 
been making little romanccs over, for we were 
sure that somewhere a dear mother was watch- 
ing and praying for him. 

To-morrow [ shall probably write you from 
the fort. 


42> 
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THE INDIRECT CLAIMS. 


The action of the Board of Arbitrators, sitting 
at Geneva, at the close of June, has put a close 
to ourclaims to indirect damages upon Great 
Britain. 

Those claims were for damages done us by 
Great Britain during the secession war. They 
were based upon the charge that her conduct in 
helping the South in various ways had not only 
prolonged that war, but also had scriously in- 
jured our commerce. By the prolonging of the 
war our national debt had been increased, and 
the injury to our commerce had detracted from 
our means of carrying on the conflict. Accord- 
ingly, the American government preferred what 
were known as the “indirect claims,” meaning 
claims for damage done us indirectly by Eng- 
land. 

This damage was done by allowing the rebels 
to fit out armed vessels in English ports; and 
by affording shelter and aid to those vessels in 
the colonial ports of Great Britain. The rebel 
cruisers inflicted upon our commerce an amount 
of injury from which it has not yet recovered, 
and from which it cannot recover for many years 
to come. 

Morally, the indirect claims were well found- 
ed, but they were something new in diplomacy, 
and so the Board of Arbitration, to whom all 
points in dispute under the Treaty of W: 
ton are referred, ruled them out. 








shing- 
It remains to 


be seen what will be the ultimate effect of that | 


ruling, but our government is bound by it, and 
will, of course, honorably live up to its agree- 
ment. 

These claims could not have been preferred 
if the English had acted in good faith. They 
were under obligations to prevent the fitting out 
of rebel cruisers in any part of their dominion,— 
and if without their knowledge, and notwith- 
standing their vigilance, such cruisers were fit- 
ted out, they were under obligations to exclude 
them from their ports, and possibly to capture 
them wherever they should be found. Such are 
the conditions of the treaty between the two 
countries. 

Instead of thus acting, the British govern- 
ment not only did not prevent the fitting out of 
rebel ships of war, but by apparent indifference 
encouraged that kind of enterprise. It was both 
defended and approved in the British House of 
Commons, amid the cheers of the members of 
that body,—cheers bestowed upon men who were 
breaking the laws and treaty obligations of their 
country. 

The reception awarded to the rebel cruisers in 
British colonial ports indicated the same feeling, 
and the Alabama could not have kept the seas 
three months, had she not been repaired, re- 
cruited and refreshed in those ports. As it was, 
she kept the seas for two years, and destroyed 
scores of our merchantmen, and took the carry- 
ing trade from our flag, thus inflicting upon us 
losses so immense that the chief reason given for 
not paying the claims growing out of them is, 
that they are too great to be paid. 

Such is the character of the “indirect claims.” 
Apparently, they are dismissed forever. For the 
sake of peace our people accept the loss. This 
is a noble indication of progress, and we hope 
its influence in the future upon all national 
questions in dispute will be to settle them by 
arbitration and not by war. 


DOG DAYS. 

That an old superstition can keep its place in 
an age of advanced knowledge and intelligence 
is proved by many facts, and itis amusing to 
notice how ancient ideas that are entirely desti- 
tute of foundation in facts, maintain their hold 
on the human mind, in spite of our schools and 
colleges, and the teachings of the printing press. 

One of the most remarkable cases of this kind 
of long life is to be found in the very prevalent 
notion that there is some connection between 
that part of our summer which is popularly 
known as the “dog days” and the terrible dis- 
ease called hydrophobia, or canine madness. 

“Dog Days” take their name from two Latin 
words,—dies caniculares,—of which the English 
term is a literal version; and with the origin of 
which hydrophobia had no connection. 




















In very old times,—times long anterior to the 
dawn of history,—a peculiarly bad influence was 
attributed tocertain stars. Out of this grew the 
superstitious notion of a connection between 
dog days and mad dogs, which yet survives in 
this nineteenth century of Christian light. 

There is a Southern Constellation, called Canis 
Mojor, or Big Dog; and a Northern Constella- 
tion, called Canis Minor, or Little Dog. 

The largest star in the first of these constella- 
tions is Sirius, or the Dog Star, which takes 
this latter name from the constellation. It is 
the largest of the fixed stars. The Egyptians 
called it Sothis, and they reckoned their year 
from one heliacal rising of it to another. The 
heliacal rising of a star is when it so far emerg- 
es from the sunlight as to be visible before sun- 
rising. This star once was perfectly red, but 
now it is as perfectly white,—a fact indicating 
some great change in it, and therefore giving to 
it a wonderful degree of interest. 

As this star was first noticed about the time of 
the highest heat of summer,—the old peoples of 
Southern Europe gave its name to that time. 
The Romans called those days dies caniculares, 
or dog days. 

In Canis Minor, the largest star is Procyon, 
the heliacal rising of which differs by a few days 
from that of Sirius. The Romans called Pro- 
cyon Antecanis, because it rose a little before the 
Dog Star. It was the custom to ascribe the ma- 
lignant influence attributed to Sirius also to 
Procyon; and this absurd notion was one of the 
follies that the astrologers of the medizval times, 
and much later, adopted from antiquity. 

It is to be observed that, originally, this ma- 
lign influence was ascribed to the Dog Star, and 
had nothing to do with that, fricnd of man, the 
dog. The malignancy that was meant was as- 
tral, not canine, in its nature,—a sort of feeling 
that is not yet extinct. : 

At what time the idea began to prevail that 
the real or supposed evil in dog days was con- 
nected with dogs, we cannot undertake to say, 
for it is a very old one, and is involved, in re- 
spect to its history, in much obscurity. But it 
is an idea that has no foundation in fact. There 
is no more danger from canine madness in dog 
days than there isin Thanksgiving time, or at 
Christmas tide. 

It is a notable fact that there is no such thing 
as positively saving when the dog days come, or 
when they go, the authoritics not agreeing as to 
the time when they begin to appear, or to disap- 
pear. By some they are said to commence at 
the beginning of July, while others postpone 
their coming to the close of that month. 

But, whatever the time of their birth, or what- 
ever their length of days, they have no more to 
do with dogs, than with cats, canaries or crickets. 

———_+@9—____—_- 


“SUCH A LITTLE GOOSE!”’ 


We sometimes hear ourselves and others called 
“veese,” whenever a reproach is intended; but 
the slight is very unjust, so far as the fowl is 
concerned. The domestic habits of geese are 
praiseworthy. The parents are models of good 


| behavior to each other, and devoted to their fam- 


ily duties. The gander is a gentleman. He 
never uses profane language, nor chews tobac- 
co, nor absents himself ‘to meet a party” when 
he is needed at home. On the contrary he takes 
the responsibility, as Jackson did, and seconds 
Mrs. Goose in her family management, as a hus- 
band should. 

Whenever din enemy appears among them, 
and especially the fox, which is their mutual ab- 
horrence, the parents place the goslings in a 
body, and form acircle around them, present- 
ing their bills to the foe, allowing themselves to 
be torn in pieces rather than endanger their off- 
spring. There was an old lady in New Hamp- 
shire that scems to have shared our admiration 
of the goose. We did not hear her speak of 
them in meeting, but a friend of ours did, and 
he says she bore testimony to their worth as fol- 
lows: 

“Brothers and sisters, we are very apt to ovcr- 
look our common blessings! Now, there’s geese! 
They give us their bodies to eat, their feathers 
for beds, their quills for writing, their wings for 
dusting, their exes for cooking, besides their fat 
for various other uses!’ 


That woman was evidently strong minded! 
—————+or--- - —- 


THE CRAFTY COLT. 

Mr. Blank owned a wonderful colt, of which 
he was justly enough very proud, and like most 
men who are fond of horse flesh, he delighted in 
exhibiting the animal to his friends. On one 
occasion, when he took some gentlemen to the 
barn, the colt was seized with a severe fit of 
coughing, which so alarmed the owner that he 
commenced to dose him with nostrums, which 
for some reason were very agreexble to the colt 
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After a few days the beast recovered from the 
temporary illness, and the medicine was discon- 
tinued. He was observed to be very uneasy 
whenever the owner presented himself, and in 
various ways seemed to be berzing for the med- 
icine again. Finding it did not come by polite 
asking, the colt made up his mind to obtain it 
in the original way, and every time any one ap- 
proached the stable he would commence to 
cough. 

It was some time before the stratagem was 
discovered, after which it was a part of the fam- 
ily amusement to ‘‘take visitors to the barn to 
hear Billy make believe!’ He would be munch- 
ing away as gravely as possible, until he heard 
the door open, then he was just as sure to set up 
a genteel hacking as if he had really been a con- 
sumptive. He would cough, and then glance 
toward us, as much as to say, “You must all be 
hard-hearted, if you can stand that!” 

When disgusted with the peals of laughter his 
performances never failed to elicit, he would 
shake his head, turn away, and no artifice could 
allure him to cough again. Ilis whole appear- 
ance seemed to say, ““When I’m dead, you’ll see 
how bad you'll feel!’ He lived, however, and 
fully realized the expectations of his admiring 
master. 

RAILROAD AND CANAL, 


The Pacific Railroad and the Suez Canal are sharp 
competitors for the travel and trade between eastern 
Asia and Europe. The English are learning that for 
travellers and for the mail the route across the Amer- 
ican continent is much the shorter and more attrac- 
tive. An official report of the government states that 
the average time for a mail from Hong Kong to Eng- 
land by way of Shanghae and San Francisco is 
thirty-four days, while by way of the Suez Canal it is 
fifty-one days. Even the New Zealand mail saves 
from three days to a week in going by the former 
route. 

It is settled, therefore, that for all quick travel 
Europe must look to America; but for the bulkier 
articles of commerce, where the cost of transporta- 
tion is large, the Suez canal will still be preferred. 
For our own country, however, even heavy articles 
will come by the Pacific Road, as the great saving of 
time will repay the greater cost of freight. 

wis scare acca: 


A FATHER’S LOVE, 


A colored man recently performed a heroic act 
through love for his child, which is as worthy to be 
preserved in literature as any of the deeds of Grecian 
or Roman heroes, 

He was crossing the Mississippi River at Little 
Rock, one stormy day, having his young child in the 
boat. The waves ran high, and the water began to 
dash over the little punt, threatening to sinkit. It 
was evident it must go down unless lightened of the 
load. The father did not hesitate. Putting his boy 
in the middle of the boat for safety, he jumped over- 
board and was drowned. A party from the shore 
saw the act, and put out from the shore to the res- 
cue. They saved the boy and the boat, but the 
father was never seen again. 

i. 
AUSTRALIA, 

Great Britain will soon have another son stronger 
and more vigorous than the parent stock. The 
United States is already more pvpulous than the 
mother country, and is rapidly outstripping it in 
wealth. 

The Australian colonies are following in the wake 
of the United States, and growing rapidly into a 
great nation. They have a larger population and 
greater wealth than the United States after the war 
of independence. The territory is continental in di- 
mensions, with a fine climate, and @ soil as rich in 
mineral wealth as California. The commerce is over 
three hundred million dollars in annual value. 

The day of separation from the mother country 
cannot be long postponed, and a new nation of Brit- 
ish stock will grow into power in the South Pacific, 
and possibly become a rival of the United States, 


— +oe—_--—_—_ 


PATIENT WORK. 
Slow and patient work in writing is the kind that 
tells. Rapid writers are soon forgotten, but those 
who spend years in careful thought are immortal : 


Tennyson was ten years in writing “‘In Memoriam,” 
Thomas Gray was in his day one of the finest schol- 
ars in Great Britain, and perhaps unsurpassed in Eu- 
rope. Very brief is the — to which he mainly 
owes his celebrity, and which will keep his memory 
ewe and fragrant as long as the English language 

asts. It may be read through in five minutes, but 
Gray was seven years in elaborating it. 

_ But Gray’s is no solitary case of scrupulousness in 
literary work. At the town of Ferrara is still treas- 
ured the ancient scraps of paper upon which Ariosto 
wrote one of his stanzas—the description of a tem- 
pest—in sixteen different ways before becoming sat- 
istied with it. The stanza is one of the most celebrated 
among Ariosto’s remains. 

Petrarch surpasses this. One of his stanzas he re- 
wrote six-and-forty times, and Tassso’s manuscripts 
so abound in alterations that they are illegible to 
other people's eyes. Montesquieu once remarked to 
a friend concerning a particular part of his writings, 
“You will read it in a few hours, but I assure you 
that it has cost me so much labor that it has whit- 
ened my hair.” 

Newton, despite his great intellect and huge stores 
of learning, found within himself patience to write 
his “Chronology” sixteen times over. Gibbon wrote 
out his “Autobiography” nine times, and gave twenty 
years’ toil to his “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire." e 














When the late Dr. Buckland was preparing his 
“Bridgewater Treatises upon Geology and Mineral- 
ogy,” he made snch numerous and frequent changes 
in the composition that his wife copied part of it for 
him nineteen times, and penned four separate copies 
of the whole work. Dickens spent so much time in 
the rewriting and interlining of his manuscripts as 
to often render them illegible. 
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IMPRESSION OF COLOR ON THE EYE. 

The reason that we see some things yellow, others 
red, others blue, &c., is found in the peculiar sur- 
faces of the different objects, some reflecting the yel- 
low of the light which shows it to our eye, some 
only the red, &c. But the combinations and con- 
trasts of colors in nature are a curious mystery, and 
likely to remain so, though experiments like the fol- 
lowing may hint at the explanation: 


After looking through green spectacles for some 
time, white paper appears red; and after looking 
through red spectacles, white paper appears green. 
There are only three original colors in nature— blue, 
red and yellow. All the rest are compounds; white 
is a mixture ofall. Now, in looking long at the red, 
the os becomes tired, so that when white, which 
contains all the three, is presented to it, it abstracts 
or overlooks the red; and the blue and yellow alone 
being left, the paper appearsgreen; for blue and yel- 
low make green. So after looking through green, it 
abstracts the blue and yellow (or green) from the pa- 
_ and red is left. On the same principle, if you 
ook through yellow spectacles, the white will after- 
wards appear purple; for blue and red, the comple- 
ment of the yellow, make purple. After looking 
through blue spectacles, the white appears orange, 
or red and i. and so on. This is a law of na- 
ture, which leads to a knowledge of harmony in 
colors; blue makes the finest contrast to orange, and 
red to green, 





—— +e 
THE JEWS AN INTELLIGENT RACE. 

Prof. Lincoln, in reply to the surprising assertion 
of the noted civil scientist, Mr. Buckle, that the Jews 
are ‘‘a vagabond and plundering tribe, remarkable 
for nothing but their prolonged and extraordinary 
ignorance,’’ very justly refers to the mighty and 
healthful influence of the Bible (a Hebrew book) 
upon the human race, and reminds us that the worid 
is indebted to the Jews, not only for their lofty liter- 
ature, but for their business energy and leading tal- 
ent and intelligence. The following extract from an 
exchange adds strong testimony in their favor: 


The Jews are a nation of exiles. Scattered among 
civilized nations, they still retain their own customs 
and the peculiarities of their race. They are more 
numerous than in the most flourishing periods of 
their history in Palestine. 

It is greatly to their credit that they everywhere 
take a high position in enterprise, and intelligence, 
and morality, and stand among the foremost citizens, 
The most wealthy bankers of Europe and many of 
bs most distinguished statesmen and scholars are 

ews. 

Recent investigations in Prussia prove that the 
Jews are more eager for education than either Prot- 
estants or Catholics. The Protestants have fifty-five 
per cent. of the population, and seveuty-four per cent. 
of the scholars in the higher schools. The Catholics 
have forty-three per cent. of ulation, and less than 
eighteen per cent. of the scholars. The Jews have 
only one per cent. of population, and nearly nine per 
vent. of the scholars. 


en 
THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


This well-known poet-painter, who died recently 
at the Astor House in New York, came to Boston in 
1841, when scarcely nineteen years of age, and opened 
a studio as a portrait painter. During the winter of 
1841-2, we boarded in the same family with him, and 
had an opportunity of watching his early traits of 
character. 

Physically, he was like a frail girl of sixteen. 
Born in the interior of Pennsylvania, and without 
literary advantages, he early exhibited a taste for the 
fine arts, and painted a full length portrait of Gen. 
Harrison from life, which attracted favorable notice, 
and which led him first to settle in Cincinnati and 
then in Boston. 

It was here that he commenced writing verses for 
a magazine, and we probably corrected the first 
specimens he ever published. He subsequently set- 
tled in Philadelphia and elsewhere, besides visiting 
Europe twice. 

He practised one duty well worthy the considera- 
tion of every young man. He was in the habit of 
visiting eminent men in his chosen profession, and 
istening to their conversation. We well remember 
a visit he made one evening to Washington Allston, 
in Cambridge. Returning, he remarked to us, with 
a feeling akin to that of awe, ‘I believe Washington 
Allston the greatest man living.” His Sheridan’s 
Ride will give him a prominent name and remem- 
brance among the school-boys in the land, while he 
has added not a little to the literature of his coun- 
try.—Lewiston Journal. 





—_——---<+2+ 
MAKE YOUR OWN PLACES, BOYS, 
The young beginner who works faithfully in little 
things, and never does a job without making it 
“shine’’ when it leaves his hands, is pretty sure to be 
always supplied with employment and helpful friends, 
and find honor and preferment everywhere: 


Perhaps it is hard to get just such a place as you 
ike. But when you geta place—and there are places 
—this big country, we are sure, has need of every 
good boy and girl, and man and woman in it -when 
you get a place, we say, make yourself so necessary, 
by your fidelity and good behavior, that they cannot 
do without you. Be willing to take a low price at 
first ; no matter what the work is if it is honest work. 
Do it as wellas you can. Begin at the very lowest 
round of the ladder, and climb up. The great want, 
everywhere, is of faithful, capable workers. They are 
never a drug in the market. Make yourself one of 
these, and there will always be a place for you, and 
a good oue, too. 
: oe 


BURNING OUT RATTLESNAKES, 


Fires on the mountains do some good, as well as 
burn up valuable timber. A correspondent in Penn- 
sylvania alludes to the wholesale destruction of rat- 
tlesnakes : 

Very many rattlesnakes came out from beneath hot 
rocks and burning gorges to die. On Laurel Hill 
some were seen to jump into the air in their frantic 
efforts to escape destruction. Some came down the 
mountain side, and hid beneath logs and rocks near 
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and small, were seen to mingle upon a rock, jump 
upward and run down the hill into the flames. 


a 
BONING EXTRAORDINARY. 

Sidney Smith, who grimly told about “taking off 
his flesh and sitting in his bones” one very hot day, 
may have seen some account of the following speci- 
men of expert carving: 


Hue, who made extended explorations of a part of 
the habitable globe scarcely known save by its name, 
between Tartary and China, gives many extraordi- 
nary accounts of customs and manners peculiar to the 
people, which strangely contrast with our civiliza- 
tion. 

On one occasion he came upon a Mongol encamp- 
ment. Being kindly received, he purchased a sbeep 
of anative. A Mongol butcher slaughtered the ani- 
mal with such surprising dispatch as to astonish the 
good Catholic Father. But the climax was when, 
with along knife, the butcher drew out the entire 
skeleton from the flesh without fracturing or doing 
violence to a single bone. 

They are so expert in that particular art, which 
amounts almost to a science, knowing as they do 
each bone, its name and exact position—the frame of 
an ox or any Other animal is treated in the same 
manner with unerring facility. 

As Turks use neither knives nor forks, they have 
the skill to jerk out the bones of a fowl when placed 
upon the table, with similar adroitness, leaving the 
body in its original form. Their knowledge of anat- 
omy however, falls immeasurably below that of the 
Mongols, who practise dissections on worthless car- 
cases for the purpose of ascertaining how they are 
constructed. 

—_—— +m --------- 


A FEMALE COMMENCEMENT DAY. 

Most of us perhaps have attended, or heard de- 
scribed, the exercises of the “‘male’’ commencement 
presentation days at college, and can read the fol- 
lowing with appreciation: 

The Sibu!, published in connection with a young 
ladies’ college, prints this affecting ballad, set to the 
tune of “Ten Little Injuns’’: 

Ten little Seniors sitting in a line, 
One goes up and then there are nine; 
Ee all go up and they all come down, 
Each in her long, white, trailing gown. 
CHORUS: 
One little, two little, three little Seniors, 
Four little, five little, six little Seniors, 
Seven little, eight little, nine little Seniors, 
Ten little Senior girls. 
They all go up in a pretty little line, 
Each one thinking, ‘Ah, aint this fine?” 
A pretty little ring they make around the President, 
He wears a black robe, looks tearful and hesitant. 
CHORUS: 
Ten little parchments tied up with white, 
Ten little tears that dim their sight, 
Ten little handkerchiefs pressed to their noses, 
‘Ten more tears when the Latin speech closes. 
Now they're [recitative.] 
One little, two little, three little ‘lumnzx, 
Four little, five little, six little "lumne, 
Seven little, eight littie, nine little ‘lumna, 
Ten little "lumne girls. 
—__—_——— +> ————___ 
A LITTLE TOO QUICK, 
It is well to be prompt in answering questions, but 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 

tions. 

We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 


Ilarper’s Weekly and the Companion 
llarper’s Bazar and the Companion 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion, .............. : 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion 
Galaxy and the Companion .............ccccscccsecsess 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion......... * 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion........... 
American Agriculturist and the Companion... . 
Advance and the Companion.,................+ 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion...... 
Good Words and the Companion.... ....--... 
Arthur's Ilome Magazine and the Companion. . 
New York Observer and the Companion. ..... .. 355 

The subscriber to the Observer Must be a new one 

to that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion............. 355 
Mvore’s Rural New Yorker and the € 
Christian Era and the Companion 
Hearth and Home and the Compani 
Appletons’ Journal and the Com) anion, 
‘The Nursery and the Companion. ....... 
The Independent and the Companion Sean 

‘the subscriber to the Independent must bea ne 

one to that paper. 

New England Farmer and the Companion........- ..250 
‘The Christian Unien and the Companion, including 

the pictures offered by the Umon 3 00 
The School Festival and Companion. .............006. 200 






















The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion, Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





CUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
(Successors to Geo, M. Guild & Co.,) 


MANUFACTUR 





GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES. 


Pianos sold on monthly or quarter’y paid instaliments, 
without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevailing 
on this plan, ; 

For testimonials we refer to over Eight Thousand 
of our Pianos new in use throughout the United States and 
elsewhere, 

*,* A large assortment of Stools and Covers constantly 
on hand, *,* 


WAREROOMS, 881 WASHINGTON ST., 

Calland see them or send for an illus-? 
trated Catalogue, ,) 

—s GUILD, 


BOSTON. 


CEPHAS CHURCIL, GEO, HEWS. 


JACKSON & CO. 
’ 
Proprietors of the 
NEW YORK HAT STORE, 
Are offering as usual great inducements to Hat buyers. 
‘their stock is large and of the latest styles, Don't forget 
the number, 
3 - 59 Tremont Street. if 


BOYS. _ 


Blne Dyed or White, 


TENTS FOR 








one needs to be sure, like Davy Crockett, that he is 
on the right track before going ahead. An English 
boy was.a little too eager to show himself off before 
Prince Albert : 


The late Prince Albert once paid a visit toa school 
and heard the teacher make one of the classes go 
through what is termed, in the phrasevlogy, an ob- 
ject lesson. 

“Now, can you tell me any thing about heat?” was 
one of the questions. 

A bright little man held forth his hand, as much 
as to say that he could. 

“Well, now, my boy,” said the teacher, ‘what do 
you know?” 

“Heat expands,” said the boy, in the jerky style of 
delivery characteristic of his years. ‘Heat expands 
—cold contracts.’’ 

The teacher looked at the Prince for approval. 
The Prince bowed his head, and smiled approbation. 
The teacher, eager for more such smiles, went on. 

“Very good,”’ he said; ‘‘now give me an example.” 

“In summer the days are long; in winter the days 
are short.”’ 





— 
SELF-CONQUEST. 
The valiant may conquer his fellow, 
May claim a great vict’ry his own; 
But the greatest of triumphs—self-conquest — 
Is left for the noble alone. 
We all are life’s heroes, and battle 
For right, for a name, or for pelf; 
Yet none among victors is greater 
Than he who can conquer himself. 

Religious Telescope. 
insist 
EXPLAINING WELL. 

When one understands any thing perfectly, he can 
always explain it readily to another. The father’s 
knowledge in the following paragraph was in kecp- 
ing with his lucid explanation: 

While several passengers on board a steamboat 
were gazing into the hold tosee the machinery work- 
ing, a boy asked his father if he understood the prin- 
ciple | which steam propelled the boat. “Of 
course I do,” replied the old gentleman. “If you 
study the laws of science you will understand the 
subject just as I do. You see that long iron pole 
keeps going up and down; well, the lower end stirs 
up some wheels in a box, that sets a thing-a-ma-gig 
in motion, and that makes the engine go. You see 
it’s alleasy enough by the aid of science. Don’t you 
understand it now?”’ 

a ed 
WELL SAID. 

There are impertinent people in the world who 
bother literary characters and other celebrities by 
writing for autographs and neglecting to pay post- 
age. One such got his deserts from Gen. Spinner: 

A New Yorker wrote to Gen. Spinner, asking for 
his autograph, and a sentiment; whereupon the vet- 
eran treasurer wrote in reply: ‘You ask for my au- 
tograph and a sentiment. My sentiment is this: 





When a gentleman writes another on his own busi- 


creeks, Above Laneboro’ scores of the reptiles, large ! ness, he should enclose & postage stamp.” 





just the thing tor 
Liwns or small camp- 
ing parties, all sizes, 
A ‘Tent from $8 to $20; 
9x9 wilh fly $30 to $35; 
me Without fly $15to $25; 
Pee 12x12 with fly from $30 
to $45. Also Flags in 
all styles made of the best material and perfect in pattern, 
Now is the Time to Camp Out. 
Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
prices, and baa instead of frrmg a tent for the sumer, 
fhe cost of hiring three or four times will pay for one, 
which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years, Can 
furnish all sizes, Send for price list. 
THOMAS D. HOYT, 


25 5l Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 











An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 
al ’ Y v ’ | Y ’ 
SEWING MACHINE, 
and pay for it (except the advance payment of $10) m 
WORK DONE AT HOME, 

Machines on the most favorable terms for Casu, or, on 
CASH installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. VPlease call 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICK & PECK, 

*18-ly 323 Washington St., cor, West, Boston, Mass. 


BE INDUSTRIOUS AND MAKE 
MONEY! 


Send me 25 cents and T will forward to your address a 
-ackage of 
Seven Samples of Curious Articles, 
and with them Wholesale Price List,—easy to sell, to old 
or young, with large profits. 
M. SALOM. Proprietor, The Grand Toy and Fancy Ba- 
zaar, $65 and 35l Washington St , Boston, Mass. 


23 EstaBuisueD 17 YrRAKS. 4t 


1 ry > Your mme neatly printed on one 
CHEA I ! dozen Nisiting Cards fur 2 three cert 
stumps. W. F.WUEATON, New edford, Mass. 28—8t 
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Patented May 3; 1870. 


Bers One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
D oneot Reew's American Kiiles (patented), A full-sized 
fun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
linished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance wit 

force and accuracy without powder or noise, It willatford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. HW. RELD & SONS, 
Proprictors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 46—-tt 


DR. S. 8S. FITCH 
sends his ““Family Physician,’ 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘Lhis book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 
Send your direction to DR.S,S. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York. 36—ly 


MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 


i and full particulars FREL. S. M. Srencen, Brattles 
ro’, Vt. 5-ly 
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For the Companion, 
“FORFEITED IF TRANSFERRED.”’ 


It was acharming June day during the first 
week of the World’s Peace Festival in Boston. 
The playing of the British band; the enchant- 
ing music of the orchestra under the direction 
6f Strauss; the wonderful singing of Madame 
Leutner, and the grandeur of the musical per- 
formances of the great chorus were the topics 
discussed in almost every household. 

Walter R. is a lad of fifteen. He is a lover of 
music, and has devoted to its study and practice 
his leisure hours. Ile ts a pianist, a choir boy, 
well versed in musical history, familiar alike with 
the lives of the great composers and with their 
best known compositions. 

What is better than all this, he is a religious 
boy, and a consistent follower of Him who has 
said that heaven shall resound with the melo- 
dies of a new song, sung by a host that no man 
can number. The lad is one of those who, in 
a quict way, endeavor to carry the service of 
their Master into every act of their lives. Te is 
poor, and is obliged to live frugally, dress plain- 
ly, and to work much out of school, in order to 
enable his parents to give him an education. 

He had Jong anticipated the great musical 
festival, which he hoped to attend. But when 
the announcement was made in the papers that 
the tickets of admission to asinzle concert would 
be five dollars each, his disappointment was very 
great, for his parents could not afford to pur- 
chase one at that price. 

It was the German day, a day of grand old 
chorals and national anthems, when the German 
band was to make its first appearance, led by 
the trumpeter of Gravelotte. 

“Are you going to the concert, Walter, this 
afternoon ?” asked a musical friend. 

“No; [want to go more than IT can express; 
but the price is so high that I cannot afford it.” 

“Lam sorry, for | know how much you would 
enjov the music. But 1 guess | ean find a way 
to admit vou. [Tama member of the tenor cho- 
rus. It will not be possible for me to attend to- 
day. You sins tenor st church, and are familiar 
with the chorus picees on the programme. I 
will let you have my ticket, and you can take 
iny place in the chorus,’’ 

Ile handed the lad the ticket. Tle accepted it 
with an expression of delight and gratitude. 
Holding itin his hand a moment, he happened 
to read upon it these words, ‘Forfeited if trans- 
ferred.” 

He called the attention of his friend to the 
statement. ‘O yes,’’ said he; ‘most of the cho- 
rus have pledged themselves not to transfer 
their tickets, but the promise is not really con- 
sidered binding. Iundreds of tickets were trans- 
ferred yesterday, and many of the members of 
our choral society have transferred their tickets 
for to-day.” 

“But is itright? If you have pledged your- 
self not to transfer it, | ought not to consent to 
your breaking your word. I want to go to the 
eoncert very much; but it seems to me I ought 
not to make you violate your obligation in the 
matter.”” 

“But you can sing these pieces as well as I. 
They are simple chorals, and you will fill my 
place. Why, I know dozens of tickets to be 
transferred to persons who cannot sing at all!” 

“But it loks like obtaining a seat to which 
one is not honestly entitled. Would you be 
willing that the conductor should know that you 
had transferred this ticket to me?” 

“Why, of course not! But there is no danger 
of detection in a crowd like that.” 

The lad thought 2a moment, and then said, “I 
beg you to excuse me, for really I thank you 
very much for your kindness; but I do not feel 
that it would be right for me to accept the 
ticket. Perhaps the prices will be lower next 
week, and I shall be able to attend. You won’t 
feel hurt, will you? for lL am very grateful for 
your kindness.”’ 

There are silent witnesses for Christ, in which 
love for Him is expressed but not spoken. Such 
was the act of this noble, conscientious young 
man. 

or 


Farrty Cauent.—It is neve~ safe to make a 
bargain with a lady and put in difficult condi- 
tions. Her mother-wit is sure to get round the 
difficulties, as a Portland merchant found re- 
cently: 





| “A Portland merchant offered to give one of 
the ladies interested in the great Homeeopathic 
Fair a hogshead of molasses for the benefit ol 
| that institution, on condition that she would sel- 
| it out by the quart. She accepted the offer and 
called on a Boston hotel-keeper, and proposed to 
sell him a hogshead of molasses at so much a 
|quart. The price was agreed upon, the cost fig- 
ured up and the amount handed over to the lady, 
while the molasses was rolled into his storeroom. 
The lady certainly fulfilled her part of the agree- 
ment. 
a ee 


HOW GAS IS MADE FOR GAS 
LIGHTS. 

We are told that Boston burns about half a 
billion cubic fect of gas per annum; New York, 
1,200,000,000; Chicago, 400,000,000; Pittsburgh, 
200,000,000; St. Louis, 250,000,000; Cincinnati, 
400,000,000; San Francisco, 250,000,000, and Bal- 
timore, 400,000,000. It must interest us to know 
the process of making an article so extensively 
used in our cities, and the Marlboro’ Mirror pub- 
lishes a sort of gas catechism, which conveys a 
good deal of important “light” to the juvenile 
mind on this subject: 


“Tow do they make gas?” 

“First, they put about two bushels of bitu- 
minous coal in a long, air-tight retort. This 
retort is heated red hot, and, of course, the coal 
is heated red hot, when the gas bursts out of it 
as you see it burst out of lumps of soft coal when 
on the parlor fire. The gas passes off through 
pipes. A ton of coal will make 10,000 cubic feet 
of gas. The gas, as it leaves the coal, is very im- 
pure.” 

“Tlow do they purify it?” 

“First, while hot, it is run off into another 
building, then it is forced through long perpen- 
dicular pipes, surrounded with cold water. This 
cools the gas, when a good deal of tar condenses 
from it, and runs down to the bottom of the per- 
pendicular pipes. This tar is the ordinary tar 
which you see boiling in the streets for walks 
aud roofs. 

“They now wash the gas. They call it secrub- 
bing it. 

“This is done by filling a large vessel, which 
looks like a perpendicular steam boiler, half full 
of wood laid crosswise. Then ten thousand 
streams of cold water are spurted through this 
boiler. Through the mist and rain, and between 
the wet sticks of wood, the gas passes, coming 
out washed and cleansed. The ammonia con- 
denses, joins the water, and falls to the bottom.” 

“What next?” 

“Well, next the gas is purified. It is passed 
through vats of lime and oxyde of iron, which 
take out the carbonic acid and ammonia.” 

“What next?” 

“The gas is now pure. It is passed through 
the big station metre, then through the mains 
and pipes, till it reaches the gas jetin your room. 
Then it burns; while you all scold because it 
don’t burn better.” 


_—— +e 
A WHOLESOME FRIGHT. 


It would be well for the peace of neighbor- 
hoods if selfish men who let their hens do mis- 
chief in other people’s gardens, had shrewd min- 
isters near by, knowing how to frighten them 
into good behavior: 


A venerable minister adopted a shrewd and 
successful plan to abate tu. nuisance of neigh- 
bors’ hens. One neighbor and himself kept 
their hens shut up, so as not to annoy others. 
The other neighbor, though often expostulated 
with, would Iet his run at large, and they made 
sad work in the gardens of the minister and his 
other neighbor. . 

One day the man who kept his hens shut up 
came to the minister in great trouble, saying, 
“Mr. HL. IT really do not know what to do; I had 
just put my garden all in fine order, and neigh- 
bor ’s hens have scratched the beds all up, 
and undone all my work. I don’t want to make 
trouble in the neizhborhood, but what can I do?” 

The venerable minister immediately said,—- 

“Look here: I have two hens I wish to kill. I 
will let them out, and they will go right into 
your garden. You shoot them. You may throw 
them over if you have a mind to; but you shoot 
them.’ 

He went home. The hens were let out and 
were soon in his garden; and he shot them. 

The news flew through the neighborhood that 
the man had shot the minister’s hens! The 
other neighbor heard of it, and said to himself, 
“If he will shoot the minister’s hens he will 
mine,” and at once shut them up, and the an- 
noyance ceased. 





— +o —_—. 
THE YARD MEASURE. 


A standard yard-stick, which was kept at the 
exchequer in London, and had been obtained in 
1120 from the length of King Henry’s arm, by 
his express order, was examined in 1742 by a 
commissioner, who wrote: “A kitchen poker, 
filed at both ends, would make as good a stand- 
ard. It has been broken and then repaired so 
clumsily that the joint is nearly as loose as a 
pair of tongs.” In 1760, Mr. Baird prepared an 
accurate copy of this, for the use of the govern- 
ment, and this copy of an arbitrary, clumsy, 
broken standard was legally adopted in 1824 
when it was ordered that, if destroyed, it should 
| be restored by a comparison with the length of 














the pendulum vibrating seconds at the latitude 
of London. 

Ten years later it was destroyed by the great 
| fire at the Parliament House (1834). Repeated 
attempts were then made to find the length 
again by means of the pendulum, as previously 
| arranged, but it was found utterly impractica- 
ble, so that the British government was com- 





pelled to make use of such copies of this burned 
yard-stick as they supposed reliable. And we 
Americans were unwise enough not only to stick 
to the clumsy, inconvenient and inconsistent 
English measures, but even to order from a Lon- 
don instrument-maker a copy of this yard-stick 
for the use of our Coast Survey. 

Yet our yard standard is one-thousandth of 
an inch longer than the British standard yard- 
stick. 

It is seen that this standard of length is en- 
tirely arbitrary; but its worst feature is the un- 
equal division and multiplication, which do not 
correspond with the system followed in arith- 
metic all over the world—namely, the decimal 
one, 

en er 


DR, ADDISON ALEXANDER’S MONO- 
SYLLABIC POEM, 


[The following curious illustration of the power of 
short words in the English language has long been 
out of print :] 


Think not that strength lies in the big, round word, 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak 
When want, or woe, or fear is in the throat, 

So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange, wild note 
Sung by some fay or fiend! There is a strength 

Which dies if stretched too far or spun too fine, 
Which has more height than breadth, more depth 
than length. 
Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 
And he that will may take the sleek, fat phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and 


shine; 
Light, but not heat—a flash without a blaze. 


Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts, 
It serves of more than fight or storm to tell— 
The roar of waves that clash on rock-bound coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild winds swell, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that far off on their sick-beds lie, 

For them that weep, forthemtha mourn the dead, 
For them that laugh, and dance, and Fo 4 the hand; 
To Joy’s quick step, as well as Gricf's low tread 
The sweet, plain words we learnt at first keep time. 
And though the theme be ead, or gay, or grand, 

With each, with all, these may be made to chime, 
In thought, or speech, or song, or prose, or rhyme. 


a 
AN INTERESTING PET TORTOISE. 


The land-tortoise is not the aimless and un- 
traceable vagabond which some suppose him to 
be. He has his regular habitat, in the limits of 
which he spends his days like a good citizen; 
and if no fatal accident befals him his days are 
not few. Ever since the time when the tortoise 
ran the famous race with the hare, this hard- 
shelled and sure-footed peasant has been quite a 
favorite with farmers and observant country 
people who like to mark him for future refer- 
enve; and for the curiosity of the thing the mark- 
ing is well worth while, as the following, from a 
newspaper correspondent in Connecticut, makes 
clear: 


Editor Hartford Times :—In the month of Au- 
cust, 1864, I sent vou an article, which you pub- 
lished, relating the history of a common Jand- 
turtle, marked in June, 1812, by my father, the 
late Horace Clark, of East Granby. And now, 
after the lapse of eight years more, the same 
turtle comes again to the surface, and puts in an 
appearance again with the same old mark, “‘H. 
C., 1812.” 

He had attained his full growth before 1812, 
and may be one hundred years old. The first 
notice I sent you gave this history subsequently 
to 1812. It is not expected that others will think 
as much of this old settler as we do who occupy 
in common the farm on which he has so long 
roamed, and which he still makes his home. To 
us there are some interesting points in his life’s 
history. 

It was in June, 1812, that he was marked; and 
now on the 12th day of June, 1872, he comes 
once more ona visit. We have many reasons 
to think that he may have passed a hundred 
years or more. It is strange, indeed, that he 
could have lived these sixty years, as his record 
shows, and come out looking so young and fine 
as he does to-day. 

In the year 1843 he barely escaped death from 
a wound cut with ascythe. He was cared for 
by my mother, who is still living, aged eighty- 
seven years. She dressed his wound with aplas- 
ter of “Griswold’s salve,” and let him go.’ 
Now, twenty-nine years later, no trace of his 
wound appears. He has escaped death, and 
that which is nearly quite as bad and quite as 
sure—the income tax; has lived through three 
wars; has never been molested by the Ku-Klux; 
has escaped being made into soup for the Wood- 
stock gathering; and, so far as is known, has 
— been obliged to go to Long Branch for his 

ealth, 

—— - +o 


TRAINING WAR HORSES, 


In training the Prussian war horses, a sieve of 
oats held before a young horse’s nose while a 
pistol is fired over his head accustoms and rec- 
onciles it to the sound of firing. The kindness 
with which the horses are treated is most re- 
markable; and any man caught striking or oth- 
erwise maltreating a horse may make sure of 
getting from two to three weeks’ imprisonment. 
A correspondent adds the following curious par- 
ticulars of this branch of Prussian administra- 
tion: 

All the young horses of the present year bore 
some name beginning with R—Regulus, Ruine, 
Reinette, Roderic, Romeo, Robinson, forinstance; 
and, in fact, the letter R is kept exclusively for 
the “remounts” of 1870. The system of identi- 
fying the horses of a particular year by the ini- 








tial of their names was introduced tweive years 


ago, when all the five-year olds received at 
the depot were called by some name beginning 
with A. 

B was the letter of the following year. Then 
came C, and so on, until now Rhas been reached. 
It has been foreseen that Q, the initial of so few 
proper names, might be a source of trouble; so 
it was determined to reserve the letter for the 
horses of the one-year volunteers, of whom there 
are seldom more than half-a-dozen in the same 
squadron. 

—_———_+@>—__—__——_ 
MET HIS MATCH. 

Great genius often borders closely on insani- 
ty, and the eminent Russian, Marshal Suwarroff, 
or Suvoroff, as it is spelled below, had many 
whimsical traits, which made him seem half in- 
sane. He was constantly asking queer ques- 
tions of his officers and soldiers to puzzle them, 
but sometimes found his match, as in the follow- 
ing cases: 

On one occasion he put this question to one of 
his sentries, on a bitter January night, such as 
only Russia can produce. The soldicr, not a 
whit disturbed, answered, coolly, “Wait a little, 
and [ll tell you;”’ and he deliberately began to 
count, “One, two, three,” etc. In this way he 
went gravely on to a hundred, at which point 
Suvoroff, who was already half frozen, thought 
it high time to ride off, not, however, without 
inquiring the name of this ready reckoner. The 
next day the Jatter found himself promoted, and 
the story (which Suvoroff told with great glee to 
his staff) speedily made its way through the 
whole army. 

On another occasion one of his generals of di- 
vision sent him a sergeant with dispatches, at 
the same time recommending the bearer to Su- 
voroff’s notice. The marshal, as usual, proceed- 
ed to test him by a series of whimsical questions; 
but the catechumen was equal to the occasion. 

“How far is it to the moon?” asked Suvoroff. 

“Two of Your Excellency’s forced marches,” 
answered the sergeant. 

“If your men began to give way in battle, 
what would you do?” 

“Td tell them that just behind the enemy’s 
line there was a wavon-load of corn-brandy.” 

“Supposing you were blockaded, and had no 
provisions left, how would you supply your- 
self ?”” 

“From the enemy.” 

“How many fish are there in the sea?” 

“As many as have not been caught.” 

And so the examination went on, till Suvoroff, 
finding his new acquaintance armed at all points, 
at leneth asked him as a final poser, “What is 
the difference between your colonel and my- 
self?’ 

“The difference is this,’’ replied the soldier, 
coolly: “my colonel cannot make me a captain, 
but Your Excellency has only to say the word!” 

Suvoroff, struck by his shrewdness, kept his 
eye upon the man, and in no long time after, 
actually gave him the specified promotion. 





HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP GYM- 
NASIUM. 





Fig. 1. 


Gymnasiums are occasionally erected on school 
premises in the city at a considerable expense, and 
they have come to be regarded as one of the luxu- 
ries of colleges, academies and city schools. 

A gymnasium isa desirable acquisition to every 
school-yard not only as a means of physical exercise 
but of acquiring physical dexterity and skill. ‘‘Cour- 
age,” saysa writer, “is generated by confidence, and 
confidence is gained by practice.” The gymnast not 
only has stouter muscles and more vigorous health, 
but he is better prepared to engage in the mechani- 
cal arts, and is doubly fortified against accidents and 
danger. 

“Fnrolled among the Gymnasts, the pale youth 
Whose limbs, erewhile, weak and of muscle void, 
Tottered beneath their puny load, soon gains 
The bloom of health, and issues forth at last, 
Robust and hardy as a mountaineer.” 

As there are many teachers and schools, and also 
boys, who cannot afford an elaborate gymnasium, 
we propose to offer a few suggestions for the purpose 
of showing how one may be fitted up at very little 
cost of money. 

The necessary fitting up of a practical gymnasium 
ground embraces a Horizontal Bar, Parallel Bars, 
a Vaulting Horse, a Climbing Stand, a Leaping 
Stand, a Swing for the Hands with Iron Rings, and 
Ladders of rope or wood. 


PARALLEL BARS, 


for strengthening and developing the muscles of 
the arm, may be made by setting four posts into the 
ground so that they may be from eight to ten feet 
high, and about two feet apart, and nailing two long, 
stout rails upon them, so that they may be parallel, 
asin Fig.1. Any intelligent boy may do this, and 
the practical resuit will be as satisfactory as that of 
the carpenter in the city school-yard. 
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Exercise. 1. Walk the bars with the hands, and 
jump them in the same manner. 2. Throw the body 
above the bars, backward and forward, holding the 
bars by the hands. 3. Walk the bars by rising up, 
sinking down, and leaping. 4. Spring along the 
whole distance of the bars at one, two or three leaps, 
according to their length. 


HORIZONTAL BAR. 

This is merely a bar erected on two posts about 
eight feet from the ground. A long walnut pole, 
shaved perfectly round and smooth will do, and it | 
may be made by any boy who has handled tools. 

Exercise. 1. Hang by the hands, and walk by 
them from one end of the pole to the other, back- 
wards and forwards. 2. Hang by the hands and | 
draw up the body slowly until the chest touches the 
bar. 3. Hang by the hands, and swing until the 
body is thrown backwards and forwards on a level 
with the bar. 4. Hang by the hands and bring the | 
feet between them, passing back in the same way. | 
5. Sit on the pole, and grasping it with the fingers to | 
the front, slide gradually off, until the small of the | 
back rests against the pole, while the arms are ele- | 
vated at the elbows like a grasshopper’s legs, then | 
draw yourself up again. This is called the Grass- | 
hopper. 








THE VAULTING HORSE, 
for test practice in horsemanship, is usually made of 
a wooden cylinder with rounded ends, raised on four 
posts about as high as a horse's back. A log stripped | 
of its bark, and mounted on four stout sticks driven 
into the ground, will do as well, as in Fig. 2. 
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A saddle may be strapped over the log, or the 
middle of the log may be padded, and a piece of 
wood nailed upon the top for a pommel. 

Exercise. 1. Leap upon the horse, by putting your 
hand on the pommel. 2. Run and mount the horse 
at a flying leap. 3. Put your hands on the pommels, 
spring up and lodge your right knee in the saddle, 
then your left knee, then both knees. 4. Put both 
hands on the front pommel, raise the body upward, 
turn round and in turning cross the legs so that you 
may sit down on the saddle with your face towards 
the tail. 5. Run, grasp the pommel and throw your- 
self over the horse, turning a regular somerset. 





These last two manceuvres are capital, 


THE SWING, 


Ti, 
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Fig. 3, 








which, with other advantages, affords a protective 
exercise against sea sickness, should be made of two 
ropes and two iron rings, asin the cut. The rings 
should be six or seven feet high, and should be used 
by the hand, thus bringing all of the muscles of the 
body into exercise in the effort of swinging. 


CLIMBING APPARATUS. 


~ 9 me 





Fig. 4. 


Ist, a common ladder, twenty feet high, set firmly 
into the ground, 2d, a plank, fig. 4, about two feet 
wide and fifteen feet long. It should be placed 
against a building at an angle of thirty degrees. 3d, 
The ropes of the swing. 

The Leaping Stand for increasing agility may be 
made of two posts through which holes have been 
forced as in fence posts or bar posts, so that a bar 
may be raised to any desired height, over which the 
gymnasts mayleap. 

These are simple apparatus, simply made, and such 
as at least almost any country school-yard may have. 
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A MAN bought two fishes, but, on takin 
home, found he had three; how was this? 
two—and one smelt! 


them 
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LETTING MOTHER REST. 


Poor mother’s head aches. 
How very quiet we can be 
This Wednesday afternoon; 
She’s resting now upon her bed; 
If she could get to sleep, she said, 
She should be better soon. 


Let us see 


I will not sing, or even hum, 
And Tommy will not beat his drum, 
Or stamp across the floor; 
And little Meg will take great care 
Not to tread heavy on the stair, 
Or loudly shut the door. 


When first the clouds began to lower 

[ thought that we should have a shower, 
And now you see it pours. 

We can’t go out just yet, it’s clear, 

But we may be quite happy here, 
And well amused in-doors. 


Tommy can rig his little boat, 
And make it smart, and fit to float, 
And Meg may dress her dolly; 
And I will put my work away, 
And read aloud a tale to-day, 
Or tell you about “Polly.” 


Then in the garden we may run, 
And have a little bit of fun, 
When it has ceased to rain; 
And O, how glad we all shall be 
If mother can come down to tea, 
And say she’s lost her pain! 


~>-- 


For the Companion. 


NINA AND FRED. 





Nina and Fred were having a frolic in their 
nightgowns before getting into their trundle- 
Their mamma always Ict them play a few 


bed. 
minutes after they were undressed. 
er does when you’re naughty.” 
to be whipped,” said Fred. 
promised Nina. 
him. 

“That’s right,” said Nina. 


how mother feels when she whips us. 


own children.” 





have the performance begin. 


back. 


the pain. 
was the mutter. 


“What is the matter?” asked mamma. 


“T didn’t want to hurt him,” said Nina. 
only wanted to whip somebody.” 


choose you?”’ asked mamma. 





“QO don’t!’ said Nina. 


Presently Nina said, “Fred, I wish you’d let 
me give you areal good whipping, just as moth- 


“But [haven’t been naughty, and I don’t like 


“Tl give you my sugar heart if you will,” 
So Fred said she might whip 


“TL want to know 
Besides, 
I must learn how, you know, so I can whip my 


It took a little more coaxing and a view of the 
gay suar heart, before Fred was quite ready to 
But Nina hurried 
him up, for she knew her mother would soon be 


Nina began her whipping very softly, to en- 
encourage her victim, but suddenly changed to 
such loud, hard slaps, that Fred screamed with 


Of course mamma came running in to see what 
Little Fred sat crying on the 
floor, and Nina’s face looked very red and guilty. 





The children both tried to tell the story, but it 
was some time before she quite understood it all. 


“ey 


‘Well, suppose 7 want to whip somebody and 


“No; don’t,” pleaded Fred. “It hurts; and I | 
let her for her sugar heart!” 

Mamma concluded not to whip anybody, but | 
she told Nina she must practise on her dolls | 
next time. She knew the children loved each | 
other dearly and seldom quarrelled, and they 
were good friends already. 





Nina kissed Fred and gave him the sugar 
heart. And when they had talked a little lon- 
ger, mamma tucked them away into their trun- 
dle-bed. They were soon asleep, and poor little 
Fred forgot all about his whipping. 





Miriam. 
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WHAT BECAME OF THE FIVE- | 
CENT PIECES. 

Nelly was John’s sister, and Johnny was so | 
fond of her that he used to spend a good part of | 
his money in buying things to please her. 

One cold day in winter, when snow was on the 
ground and on the roofs, John looked in his | 
money-box, and found there ten five-cent pieces. 

“Look here, Nelly!” said John. “Tlere is half 
a dollar in five-cent pieces. Now I’m going to 
take the moncy and buy the doll’s bedstead I 
promised vou.” 

“Why don’t you buy a new sled with it for 
yourself?” asked Nelly; for she was not a self- 
ish child. 

“O, my old sled is good enough,” said John; | 
“besides, a new sled would cost more than half | 
adollar. Come, put on your red hood, and take | 
your muff, and we will go to Mrs, Dix’s “shop | 
and buy the bedstead.” 

So Nelly, with her mother’s help, put on her 
things, and then she and John went out. 

But they had not gone far when thev saw a} 
poor Jame man who had been a soldier. Ile was 
standing with crutches under his arms, at the 
corner of the street, and holding out his hat. 

“See that poor man!”’ said Nelly. 

“That’s the man who got hurt in battle,” ssid 
John. “IIe was a brave man, and would not 
run away.” 

“Give him five cents,”’ said Nelly. 

“Then I shall not have enough to buy the bed- 
stead,” said John. 

“But he may want bread more than my doll 
wants a bedstead,” said Nelly. 

So John gave the poor soldier a five-cent piece, 
and then asked him if he had any children. 

“Yes,” said he; “I have two little girls; but 
they are not old enough to work.” 

“Give them each five cents, John,” said Nelly. 

So John took two pieces from his pocket, and 
put them in the man’s hat. 

“Thank you,” said the man; “you are very 
kind.” 

“Now here is a five-cent piece for your wife,” 
said John, giving him another. 

“Will your mother like it?’ asked the lame 
soldier. 

“Pooh! mother will kiss us for it!’ cried Nel- 
ly. “Have youa maid-of-all work in the house?” 

“Yes; my wife’s niece is an orphan, and she 
lives with us and helps us,” said the man. 

“Here is five cents for the orphan niece,” cried 
John; and then the children burst out into 
laughter, in which the poor soldier joined, though 
he had looked pretty sad at first. 

“Are there any mice in the house?” shouted 
little Nelly, who seemed to be running over with 
lee. 

“One of my little girls has a lame mouse,” 
said the man. 

Another five-cent piece was here dropped in 
his hat, and again did they all laugh Joud and 
long. 

“Tlave you a cricket on the hearth?” shouted 
John. 

“Yes; and a tea-kettle, too,” said the lame 
man. 

“Then here’s five cents for the cricket and five 
cents for’—— 

But John could hardly speak the word tea- 
kettle; for his laughter stopped him; it seemed 
so funny to send five cents to a tea-kettle, 

“My five-cent picces are now all gone, and we 
must go too,” said John. 

“May the good God bless you, my dear chil- 
dren,” said the poor soldier. 

Then Nelly and John took each other by the 
hand, and walked home through the snow, laugh- 
ing all the way.— Nursery. 





On what day of the year do women talk least? On 











the shortest day. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
x 


BURIED NEW TESTAMENT TOWNS. 


1. [shall not give Ttizabeth any sweets to-day. 

2. Do not give barley to that hen; she is very ill. 

3. Our Ltalian servant Antio chants hymns beaut. 
fu'ly. 
4. Be polite to others, Lambeth said, and they will 
be polite to you, 

5. This line is not particularly straight. 

6. Shall we act something dramatic, or in the place 
of that some conjuring tricks? 

7. There could net have been a better omen 

8. Look at that poor sweep; he suspects he cannot 
get up the chimney. 
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WORD SQUARE. 
A quadrnped. 
A nuineral, 


Damp. Rn. U. @. 





4. 
A HIVE OF BEES. 


Take a b from a flaw and leave a wreck. 

Take a b from a part of the head and leave what 4 
prophet praved for. 

Take a b froma harsh sound and leave something 
applied to light. 

Take a b from an animal and leave destruction. 

Take a b from to fetch and leave an ornament. 

Take a b from shining and leave what you must do, 

Take a b froma kind of food and leave what we do 
to feed the mind. 

Takeab from the edge and leave a resort for 
pleasure in winter. 

Take a b from an article used by the tidy and leave 
a plant. 

akeabfrom part of grain and leave what you 

did when you went after the Companion. 


5. 


REBUS. 


Li. B. 





Found in most circulating Libraries, 
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CHARADE, 


My Jirst is found in every hall 
Where splendor does abourd, 

And in the lowest hut on earth 
Where poverty is found. 


My second is found in all the water 
This great world does contain; 
Though never found in sickness, 
It is always found in pain. 


My third is found in a castle, 
Also in every street; 
You cannot find it in fire, 
Though ’tis always where there’s heat, 


My whole is a very useful thing, 
Owned by nearly every boy ; 
And sometimes when it’s new 


It gives delight and joy. TIM, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Parma, Ezcroum, Adclaide, Bangor, Obe, Dant- 
zic, Yuthia. Prkabopy, AMERICA. 

2. Stucco. 

. Date, Fig, Lime, Plum, Apple, Lemon. 

. Slur, Lyre, Urge, Reed. 

“Locke on the Understanding.” 

. Par-son-age. 


PO oo 





One of the Board of Education, going his 
rounds as an amateur, put the following ques- 
tion toa scholar in a country school: “low do 
you parse ‘Mary milks the cow’?” The Jast 
word was disposed of as follows: “Cow is a 
noun, feminine gend:r, singular number, third 
person, and stands for Mary.” “Stands for 
Marv!” exclaimed one of the Board, “Tow do 
you make that out?” “Beeanse,” added the in- 
teliigent pupil, “if the cow didn’t stand for Ma- 
ry, how could Mary milk her?” 
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TWO ENGLISH SISTERS. 


Prof. Fawcett, one of the most promising among | 


the younger English statesmen, is blind, but manages 
to doa great deal of hard study and thinking. He 
has a brilliant wife, and got her curiously. 
evening that President Lincoln died, he was at a so- 
cial gathering and heard a young lady of eighteen 
say, ‘It would have been no loss to the world if every 
erowned head in Europe had fallen?” He asked an 
introduction, and she became his wife. A corres- 
pondent gives a sketch of Mrs. Fawcett and her 
sister: 

She is now twenty-five, and is, with the exception 
of her sister, Mrs. Anderson, perhaps the most popu- 
lar woman in Engiand. She is the best speaker of 
any of the women who have come into public life 
She is the author of a political economy adapted for 
use in girls’ schools, and appears again as the largest 
contributor in a volume of essays by Mr. and Mrs, 
Faweett, just published, 

She has the same clear, logical, practical type of 
mind as Prof. Fawcett, with an added feminine fine- 
ness. It would be difficult to find two people more 
consonant in their tastes and aims. Mrs. Fawcett is 
slight in figure, and much more than ordinarily 
pretty; is neither distrustful nor presuming, and has 
that perfect balance of mind that enables her to use 
all her power. 

Her sister, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, was the first 
regular woman physician in England. She is a 
member of the London school board, and, what no 
one fails to add, dresses extremely well. Her whole 
manner and bearing is that of a woman familiar with 
the best phases of society. 

She has the reputation of being remarkably clever 
and skilful in her profession, but it is probable that 
her exceptional qualities, like those of Mrs. Fawcett, 
lie in the line of practical effectiveness rather than in 
original thought. 

The social popularity of these sisters illustrates a 
contrast between English and American society. 
Americans do not like peculiar people, nor even peo- 
ple of peculiar excellence, A domestic uniformity is 
the aristocratic standard, and women who step out 
of this suffer more than men do. 

Not sothere. If one shows intellectual power above 
other women, or superior practical efficiency in pub- 
lic affairs, just so much is added to her social rank. 
Women are dealt with in this just as fairly as men 


are. Intellectual merit is the one coin that in Eng- | 
land gets every thing in exchange. It is rather | 


singular that these two sisters should both have dis- 
tinguished themselves in strong-minded lines, since 
the mother holds the most conservative views in re- 
gard to woman's work, and the father has no inter- 
est beyond personal pride in the success of his 
daughters. 
tor - 
DIAMONDS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Restless Americans go everywhere in search of a 
fortune. A diamond-seeker has just returned from 
South Africa, where he had been lucky in finding 
many diamonds, An exchange says: 

William P. Burns, of Buffalo, N. Y., has returned 
to his home from the diamond tields of South Africa. 
Mr. Burns was at the diggings from May to October, 
inclusive, and managed to accumulate about one 
hundred and seventy gems, varying from one quarter 
of a carat to twenty-seven and a half carats in size, 
His most valuable stone, of twenty-fivecarats, brought 
him £930 in London. 

* The diamonds of South Africa, as is well known, 


ges are paid, | 


On the | 








__ tHE SOUIES 


| mostly incline to straw color in hue, and, as the sup- 


ply has been immense, this variety of stone has fallen 
prodigiously in value. 

| Mr. Burns adds, however, that his own good for- 
tune is by no means a fair sample of the luck usually 
met with at the diggings. Hesays that not more 
than two persons out of a hundred, on an average, 
succeed in making a handsome thing of the business. 

Many suffer and toil for months and months, and are 

glad at Jast to get away penniless. 
| eee 
CONVICTS AT LIBERTY. 

The Irishman who was given his choice of the 
kind of tree he would be hung to, and chose a goose- 
berry bush, saying he would “wait till it grew,” is 
doubtless largely sympathized with by culprits sim- 
ilarly situated. Most convicts would like to choose 

| their own time to be punished, and “sunny France” 
seems to be just the place to accommodate them. A 
Paris correspondent tells this thoroughly French 
| story: 

About a fortnight ago Mr. Edouard Portalis was 
condemned to a mouth’s imprisonment for having 
brought an infamous charge against M. Jules Favre. 
1 thought I would go and visit M. Portalis in prison. 

As the prison is at some distance, I went first ofall 
to his office to ascertain how and when I could most 
easily see him. 

“Tam sorry you cannot see him,” said the gentle- 
man I addressed; ‘he is not here.” 

“Of course he is not here—he is in prison; it is in 
prison that J want to see him,” IL rephed. 

My interlocutor replied, with a smile, ‘Well, he 
may bein prison, but I did not know it. He was 
here lastevening, and we expect him here to-night.”’ 

“Why.” IL eaid, “he was condemned to a month’s 
imprisonment.” 

“Exactly so.” 

“And the sentence has not been executed?” 

“ne.” 

“Has it been remitted?” 

“Not atall.” 

“And what then?—what does it mean?” 

“He will have to go to prison all the same; but for 
offences such as his the authorities are not very ex- 
acting—they allow a man to choose, within certain 
limits, hisown time. Jt is like a debt that will have 
to be a do not press for instant payment. 
M. Portalis will go and deliver himself ap one of 
these days, when he has a little leisure—it may be a 
month hence—it may be two months —I do not 
know,” 





a 
EMPHASIS IN READING, 


Dr. Blair, in his most excellent work on “Rhetor- 
j ic,’’ gives a beautiful example of the force of empha- 
sis. Heselects the Saviour’s reproach of Judas as 
he betrayed Him. 

“Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a 
kiss ?”’ 

Let the emphasis fall upon the word befrayest, and 
uttention is directed to his treachery. Let the em- 
phasis rest on the word ¢/ou, and Judas is made to 
ttand out in contrast with all others. If, however, 
the stress be placed upon the Son of Man, then the 
majesty of His person is made prominent. And 
| dastly f the word kiss receives the emphasis, then 

the infamy of the mode fs exhibited. 
| Emphasis, it should be observed, ts secured not 


only by a stress of voice in —— the | 
me ufter. | 


part, but also by 2 slight pause both before anc 

This serves to arrest the attention of the hearer, as 
| much as to ray, “Now listen!” For this reason the 
reader should be careful not to pause when it would 

be improper to emphasize, unless it be st a pause ia 
| the sentence. This error is most commonly com- 
| mitted in ihe reading of verse. 

We are led by its cadence to emphasize the meas- 
ure rather than the thought. Your essayist heard 
ona — public occasion quite a prominent clergy- 
man make thus a shameful blunder. He was reading 
| that touching stanza,— 

“Tle saw me ruined in the fall, 


| Yet Joved me, notwithstanding all.” 


But he had got into the “swing” of the scanning, 
| like a little school boy, and actually divided the 
| “notwithstanding,” making two words of it, and 

placed the emphasis upon ‘‘not,” thus producing a 
hideous untruth. 
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A RHINOCEROS, 

Old *\Badak Tapa,” or the thick skin, has come to 
America to see and be seen. He is an expensive fel- 
low. A Western paper gives us‘the few following 
particulars about him: 


A rhinoceros was lately added to a menagerie in 
this country. It was imported from Sumatra. The 
price paid for the animal was $10,000 in gold on 
board of the vessel, the purchaser assuming all risks 
of landing and transportation, This rhinoceros is 
the only one of the kind ever imported to America. 
It is called by the Malays the “ Badak Tapa,” or Re- 
cluse Rhinoceros. So called because he is not gre- 
garious, like his African congeners, but is generally 
found alone. It is sometimes termed the “Mud 
Wallower,” from the fact of its wallowing in marshy 
places, and covering its hide with a thick incrusta- 
tion of mad. This K done to avoid the torture of the 
mosquitoes and other mordant insects which cluster 
about the tender places, and drive the animal, thick- 
skinned though it may be, half mad with their con- 
stant and painful bites. 


a 
A HINT FOR THE GIRLS. 


A wood engraver being asked why he did not em- 
ploy women, replied, “I have employed women very 
often and I wish I could feel more encouraged. But 
the truth is, that when a young man comes to me and 
begins his work he feels that it is his life’s business. 
| Wife, family, home, happiness, are all to be carved 
by his hand, and he settles steadily and earnestly to 
his labor, determined to master it, and with ever 
incitement spurring him on. He cannot marry until 
he knows his trade. It is exactly the other way with 
the girl. She may be as poor as the boy, and as 
wholly dependent upon herself for her living, but she 
feels that she will probably be married by-and-by, 
and then she must give up her wood-engraving. So 
she goes on listlessly. She has no ambition to excel ; 
she does not feel that her happiness depends on it. 
She will marry, and then her husband's wages will 
support her. She may not say so, but she thinks so, 
and it spoils her work.” 








— . 
ROYAL PLATE, 


The royal plate at Windsor, which is kept in a 
large-sized room and an adjoining closet. is valued at 
£1,750,000 sterling. ‘There is one gold service, formed 
by George IV., to dine one hundred and thirty guests, 
Some pieces were taken from the Spanish Armada, 
some brought from India, Burmah and China, There 
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COMPANION. 


are thirty dozen of plates which cost twenty-six 
guineas each plate. This is only a portion of the 
royal wealth of England in this item of domestic 
necessity. In the Tower of London are all manner 
of gold salt-cellars, drinking cups, &c., which in 
value represent an additional million or so. 





> ——. 
A RAVENOUS HOG. 


It isa disgrace to have hogs running at large in 
the streets, and may be dangerous, also: 


A little girl five years old, daughter of James Ken- 
ny, a laborer at Spuyten Duyvel, was playing near 
the Port Morris Railroad track. On one side of the 
track wasaswamp. While the little child was play- 
ing, a gaunt sow, followed by a litter of sucklings, 
attacked her, and endeavored to devour her. The 
sow seized the child by the wrist aud dragged her 
from one side of the railroad track to the other, 
toward the swamp. The child’s cries attracted the 
attention of the flag man on the line, who arrived 
just in time to save the life of the little girl. The 
child’s arm was fearfully mangled by the teeth of 
the hungry beast, and her head terribly cut through 
being dragged over the rails. Dr. Parson attended 
the child, and sewed up the cuts in her head. 





aniniennsinilies 
HOW DISCORD ENDS, 


Two young, ragged boys, whose names were Guy 
and Jack, found an old yaad ten in the road, over 
the possession of which they disputed long and loud. 
Guy snatched one end, and Jack the other; and both 
pulled with all their force to get it. Suddenly the 
rope broke, and both fell backward into the mud, 
presenting a pitiable appearance. 

A passer-by said to them, at this very moment, 
“Behold, what happens tothe quarrellers! For the 
most worthless trifle they become angry at each oth- 
er; and what then results? They cover themselves 
with ridicule and shame befure the eyes of every 
body, just as you two now stand before me covered 
with mud and dirt.” 

“Study to keep the peace; for discord always brings 
evil in its train.” 

a een 


A GOOD NEIGHBOR, 


The most touching eulogy, and the most compre- 
hensive, probably, was uttered at the grave of Daniel 
Webster, at the close of the funeral rites. A plain 
man, probably one of the neighbors of the deceased, 
came forward, stood at the grave, and said, with 
quivering lips, “Daniel Webster, the world will be 
lonesome Without you!”” 

The quality which won for Daniel Webster this 
touching eulogy was not his great and brilliant intel- 
leet, but his neighborly kindness; such neighborly 
kindness as any one may manifest who has a great 
Christian heart, which ceasing to beat will make the 
world seem lonesome to somebody. 


—_——__.—__—_—_ 


An Indian visited an ice cream saloon in Detroit, 
last week. The Free Press says the “first taste set 
all his teeth jumping, and the next satisfied him 
that some one had put up a jobon him. He handed 
itto the boy with instructions to warm it up. The 
boy melted it on the stove, and the Indian seized the 
dish and drank the sweet milk at one gulp, and then 
licked the dish.” 


FAsnIon 1N CH1INA.—Every one wears what that 
one fancies in China. Linen is the great article of 
men’s dress in those latitudes, and most of them ap- 
pear all the time in white. The apparel is not costly, 
pantaloons, $2 and $2560; coats, $3; vests, $1 5v, 

c., &e. 


PROGRESSIVE teacher to a pupil of the period: 
“Sary Jane Hooker, just take that chewing gum 
right out of your mouth. Little girls who chew 
gum in school newd never expect to become Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


READ see that me but not my got. 

Up shall I love if me love for 

And you love you that love for be 

Down and you if you do you shall, 
Ans.— Read up and down and you shall see. 


A LITTLE noy of ten years, near Miltonsburg, U., 
gathered enough chestnuts last season to pay fora 
good sewing machine, which he presented to his 
widowed inother. 


Why is A like twelve o’clock? You know—mid- 
dle of day. 








ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of Thomas 
D. Hoyt in another column, 








HEADQUARTERS of White's Specialty for Dyspepsia is 
removed to 107 Washington Street, next to Herald office. 
26—6t 





URNETT’S COCOAINE gives new life to the 
hair. 30—1t 


‘LASS VISITING CARDS.—Boys and Girls all 
WT send stampand reecive sample with name printed on. 
Address Joun A. ROBERTSON, Rutherford lark, N. J. 
WE SHOULD NOT SUFFER from a Cough, 
which a few doses of Ayers Cherry Pectoral will 
cure. ‘lime, comfort, health, are all saved by it. 29—2t 
OYS AND GIRLS send 50 cents for samples of 
Chromos, Flags, Campaign Banners, etc., etc. Sell 
everywhere. Send at once to J. JAY GOULD, 20 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass. lt 


‘A GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 

work for us than atanything else. Varticulars free, 

at & CU., Fine Art Publishers, Vortiand, Me, 
y 















GENTS WANTED to canvass for “The Life of 
Henry Wilson,” by Judge Russell and Rev. Elias 
Nason,—‘he only edition published with Mr. Wilson’s ap- 
proval. Now is the time to make money, B. B. RUS- 
SELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 29—4t 


SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Eureka Machine Twist, 


§0 and 100 vard Spools for hand or machine use; 1] oz. and 
4% oz. Spools for manufacturing purpuses. And the 
EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 yard Spools, all of which are warranted in every re- 
spect. For sale at retail by all Trimming Stores, and at 
wholesale by the F » 42 Street, Bos- 
ton. 30 —cowst 


12SamriEs sent ( ) for Fifty that 
sotaibeasily for Ton Dele he L Worsore nr 
46—eom26t 











~ GORHAM’S 

© Siiver Linen Marker 
and Card Press, with 
case of type, for marking 
Linen, Cards, Envelopes, 
Tags,xc. ltisbeautitully 
chased and heavily Silver 
Plated. t up and sent, 
aii complete, for $1.54), 
(without case $1.25.) By 

Diail 0 cents extra. 

- B. Gorham, 
12 Schooi St., Boston. 



















Ink Warranted 
INDELIBLE. 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establisliment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already inuucnsely popular, 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALI GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the ‘astes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable ye ag people. 

No watches retailed by the Company. 
Jewellers, Send for Circular, 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 

General Agents, 
New York and Boston. 
MERCANTILE SAVING INSTITUTION. 
New Bank Building, 
No. 387 W schington Street, Boston. 

This is the only Say.ng lank in the State that pays in- 
terest on deposit for cach and every fall calender month 
they remain in bank ‘the insti ution has a guarantee 


fund mamas for the express protection of depositors. 
9R—1 4. 


For sale by all 


5l—ly 











VE 





ETINE is made exclusively from the juices of care- 
fully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so strongly con- 
centrated that it will effectually eradicate from the sys- 
tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Tumors, 
Cancer, Cancerous Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, and all diseases that 
arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflammatory and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
plaints, can only be effectually cured through the blood. 

For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, Pustules, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, Scaldhead and Ring- 
worm, VEGETINE has never failee to effect a permanent 
cure, 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, Dropsy, 
Female Weakness, Leucorrhea, arising from internal ul- 
ceration, and uterine diseases and General Debility, VEG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints. 
It invigorates and strengthens the whole system, acts 
upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures ul- 
ceration and regulates the bowels. 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Habitual Costiveness, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Headache, Piles, Nervousness and Gen- 
eral prostration of the Nervous System, no medicine has 
ever given such perfect satisfaction as the VEGEIINE. 
It purifies the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and poss- 
esses a controlling power over the Nervous system. 

‘The remarkable cures effected by VEGETIN E have in- 
duced many physicians and apothecaries whom we know 
to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

In fact, VEGETINE is the best remedy yet discovered 
for the above diseases, and is the only reliable BLOOD 
PURIFIER yet placed before the public. 

Prepared by iL. Kh, STEVENS, 

Soston, Mass. 

Price $1 25. 

Sold by all Druggists. 17—eowl3t 


FAMILY FAVORITE 
SEWING MACHINE 


1s PECULIARLY adapted for 
FAMILY use, 


BECAUSE: 





It runs so EASY! 

ltisso SIMPLE! 

It is so durable! 

It uses such fine thread! 

It uses such coarse thread! > 

It sews such fine material! 

It sews such coarse material! 

It makes so little noise! 

It runs so rapid! . 

It is the most complete of any! 

It makes an elastic LOCK-STITCIL! 

Terms of sale the most liberal. Can @e had on trial for 

one week before purchase if desired. Send for Catalogue. 
Other kinds taken in exchange, 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
349 Washington Street. 


20—eow JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 











PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating all 
kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 cents; two 
for 25c, or $1 perdozen. W.F. WHEATON, New 
Bedferd, Mass, 2?—eow?2 
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